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Dr. friL MOT. 



SIR, 

AS the following Sheets 
were drawn up with a . 
Deiign to refcue the 
Art of Phyfick from the Re- 
proaches of the Ignorant, and 
to prevent People from being 
deceived by Empiricks, and 
a 2 illi- 



iv DEDJCjriON. 

- - * 

illiterate Pretenders to it, they 
naturally claim the Protediion 
of all fiich as have the Ho- 
nour of the Profeffion, and 
the Good of Mankind at 
Heart : It was for this Rea- 
fon that they were fiibmitted 
t<)yourIn(pe<9:ion, before they 
made their Appearance in the 
World; and, as you was 
pleafed to honour them with 
youi* Approbation, I now take 
die Liberty to addrels them 
to you in this publick ^?[an- 
ner. 



You have, indeed, a Right 
to this publick Teftimony of 

my 



iTj^mt^WaS V 



my Rfefpea: ; for, by the Hip^ 
ppcraik Oath, a PJ:\yficiati is 
boiind to honcmr the Maftet 
who has ifijfritBed Urn in hh 
Art', and it is not without 
fbme Degree of Vanity, that 
I take this Opportunity to 
acquaint the Publick, that 
whatever my Knowledge in 
Phyfick may be, I am in- 
debted iot a gteat Share. .of it 
to the Inftrudtions which I 
rec(?ived frpm Dr. WIL^IOT, 
during my Attendance, fbnie 
Years ago, at St, Thomas^} 
Hofpital 

a 3 That 



Vi DEDICATION. 



I ■ , , 



V That youmay long live to 
be an Honour to the Art 
which you profefi is the fin- 
cere Wifti o£ 



/.* ■ 



.Sir, 



Tour imft obliged^ 
and moft humble Servant*, 



Cedl-Street» 
May so* 

«747. 



John Barker. 
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• ' THE 

PRE face: 

THE following Eflay was 
the Employment of . fome 
letibre Hours. It was o&* 
cafioned by fome Dilputes in Phf* 
fick which have lately happened, 
and which it is needlefs here to men-* 
tion. It is a t^ery ancient Obfcryationi 
and has been often verified by Expe- 
rience, that nothing tends fo much to 
caft a Reproach upon the Art, as the 
DiiFerences which fometimes arife a;;- 
mongft thofe who pradife it : For 

when People fee thefe Diffentions, 
they are apt to conclude, that Phyfi- 

cians have no certain Rule, or Me- 
thod of PraSiice to purfue, but that 

the 



urn ne P MM P AC E, 

the Cure of the Sick depends upon 
Chance alone. 

. The principal Defign of this Ef- 
fay is to wipe off this Reproach, by 
fhewing, that there is fuch a Rule of 
PraSike, at leaft in acute. Diftem- 
pers ; and that the bed Phyficians, 
in all Ages, in treating thefe Di- 
flempers, have aded conformably to 
th& Rule. 

As this was my Defign, it would 
have been foreign to my Purpofe to 
Imve meddled with any of the Con- 
txoverfies which have been lately fet 
on foot 3 what I have faid therefore, 
relates no farther to them, than as it 
may ferve for a Tefl to diftinguifh 
how far Bleedingy Purging, &c. in 
any particular Cafe, is agreeable to 
^<i, General Ruk of ProElice here 

2 fpoken 
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^ken of, which was firft taught 
by Hippocrates, and which has been 
ftridly followed by the moft eminent 
of his SuccefTors, down to the prefent 
Time. 

If the Reader expeds to meet with 
any Peribnal Refledions, in the air 
fuing Pages, upon any One, I muft 
tdl him before-hand, that he will be 
difappointed : For I have been taught, 
by one whofe Dictates all Ages have 
revered, " that it is the Bufinefs of 
a Phyfician to make new Dilcove** 
ries in Science, or to perfed fuch 
*' as are already made, rather than * 
" to fpend his Time in cenfuring or * 
^* depreciating others," * 

As to ' the Reception which this 
Bi^y may meet with in the World, 

I am 

' * Hippocrates. De Arte* 
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I am not very fbllicitous about it. I 
am ^ot weak enough to exped that 
9r Defence of the Art of Phyfick will 
be much reliflied by the Publick, 
who, in general, are glad of any Oc- 
cafion to run it down : and as for 
th^ Gentlemen of the Faculty y they 
will be apt to cry out, with H e- 

CVBA, 

Non tali Auxilio^ nee defmforibus 

iftts 
Tempus eget—-~'. 

Let it be fo. — I fliall yet have the Sa- 

tisiadion to think, that, if I Biil in 

my principal Defign, my Time will 

not be entirely thrown away, fince 

by {hewing what Pbyjick tSy and 

what Pbyficians ought to be^ I may 

poflibly i^vtv&at fome few from being 

impofed upon by Empirichy and ig- 

iiotant Pretenders to the Art. 

Should 



* 

Should it be objeded, as perhaps 
it may, that there is ^othmg new ia 
the following Ef&y ; my Anfwer is, 
that I do not pretend to inftrud' fuch 
9s aiaikesidy P6yJtcia»Sy according 
to the true Senfe and Meaning of the 
Word; but many, who go under 
that Denomination, may perhaps 
meet with fonae Things which they 
were not before acquainted witb^ 
Ht)wever, if they ihould not, they 
will at leaft fee the SubAance of what 
has been delivered dowii to us, by paft 
Ages, with relation to the Manage- 
ment of acute Diftempers, coUeded f 
together, and reduced into the Com- k 
pafs of a few Pages : For, to make 
ufe o£ the Words of the learned Eb*. • 
Freind, ** What elfe was done by 
" thecelebrated Writers of Antiquity, 
^* the Founders of Medicine, among{^ 
z << the 
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** the Greeks and Arabiansy or what 
** other End did they ever propofe by 
'* their Studies, but to find out what 
** it is to follcmo Nature ; to fol- 
*Mow her, however, in fuch a Man- 
** ner, as to call in the AfUftance of 
** Art, whenever it was neceflary to 
'* reftrain her, or to direSi her Ef- 
«* forts * ?" And the true Method 
of doing this is here attempted to be 
Oiewn. 

* De Purgantibus. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 33. 1. 3. for Merit, remd Credit. 
39. 1. 17. 4V/f conclude. 

40. 1. io,&c.y%r a Haemorrhage, r. an Haemorrhage. 
47. 1. I .fir Power, r. Ufe. 
162. 1. 19. for the HjpoibiftSf r, the Weakncfs of the 

I^thtfes. 
262. 1. 13. /V, now folly proved, r. thus fully proved. 
263* 1. 2. foTy and it ie=, r. and as it is. 
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A N 

ESSAY,, ^c. 

CHAP. I. 

THE jirt of Pb^ck, as Hip- Chap. 
poc RATES tells US, ts tbc mofi I- 
excellent of all Arts^ but he takes 
care at the fame time to inform us, that, 
by reafon of the Unskilfiilnefs of fome 
who pradifed it, and theFolIy of the Vulgar, 
who take up Opinions too haftily, and are 
unable to diftinguifli between real and no^ 
minal PbyficianSy it's Reputation was funk 
to fo low an Ebb, that it was eftecmcd 
the moft defpicable of all Arts*. 

B I 
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vfloit. HippocRAT, Lex, 
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Chap. I will not prcfumc to make a Compari- 
L fon between the State of Phyfick in thofe 
dark Ages of the World, and in this en- 
lightened one ; but as it is too evident that 
the Credit of the Art is rather declining 
than the contrary, and that Empiricism 
is daily gaining Ground, it is juflly to be 
feared that, in futureTimes,Phyfick may once 
again be brought fo low, as to be eileemed 
the mod bafe and contemptible, inflead of 
the mofl: excellent of all Arts, and come 
to be exercifed, as Galen complains it was 
formerly, by illiterate Quacks, and People 
bred up to Trades, and manual Employ- 
ments, inflead of Men of an ingenuous and 
a liberal Education. 

There is but too much Reafon to be- 
lieve that one of the Caufes which has 
contributed to leflen the Credit of the Art, 
is the Unskilfulnefs of fome who pradife 
it; but as, on the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the prefent Age has produced 
as great a Number of learned and judicious 

Phy. 
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Phyficians as perhaps any Age can hoztt CUAf* 

of, whilft the Number of fuch Pretenders I. 
to the Art, as Hippoc&ates fpeaks of, is, 
I am willing to believe, but fmall, it can 
hardly be fuppofed to be owing to them 
alone, that the Art of Phyiick is not in 
fuch Edeem as it was formerly: We 
muft therefore look for fome other Caute 
to account for this Efifedt, and what' can 
we fo reafonably and juftly impute it to, 
as that which Hippocrates takes notice 
of, in the Paflage above cited, namely, the 
Incapacity which the generality of Mankind 
lie under of judging of the true Merits of 
Phyficians, and-their Art? for People, by be- 
ing frequently difappointed in their Expec- 
tations, will naturally come, at lengthy to 
think meanly of the Art itfclf. 

Amongft the Objections which we fre- 
quently hear made to the Art of Phyfick; 
the greateft, and indeed the only material 
one, is the Difagreement which fometimcs 
happens atoongft Phyficians in the Pradticc 
of their Art. For when People hear of 

B 2 thefc 
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Chap, thefe Diflentions, they haftily conclude that 

Ir Phyficians either have no certain Method, 

or Rule of PraSiice to purfue, or elfe that 

they are not agreed in the Application of 

this Rule in particular Inftancea. This is 

the Objedtion which the illuilrious Lord 

Bacon makes to the Art of Phyfick, and 

which has been nvide by a thoufand others 

iince his time, but the Objedtion is of a 

much older Date, for it is taken Notice of 

even byHi ppocR A t es; " when Phyficians, 

** fays he, are fo much at Variance amongft 

** themfelves about the Method of treating 

acute Difeafes, that the fame Method (hall 

be highly extolled by one, and run down 

by others, Phyfick itfelf muft of neceffity 

*^ fall into Contempt amongft the Vulgar, 

** who will conclude from thence that Phy- 

" ficians themfelves have no certain Method 

" to purfue, or that there is no fuch Art 

" as that of Medicine*." 

In 

— • . ■ 

* HiPPocRAT£s de Ratlone Vidus in morbis acutis. 
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In anfwer to this it might be fufficientCHAP^ 
to fay, with Hippocrates, that this very I. 
Difagreement amongft Phyficians is a Proof 
of the Reality of the Art. For if there 
was no fuch thing as an Art of Medicine, 
no Syftem of Precepts, of Rule ofPraSlice 
for the Artift to be direded by, there 
would not be good and bad Phyficians as 
there now are, but all of them would be 
alike ignorant and unfkilful, and the Cure 
of the Sick would depend upon Chance 
alone. But as long as Phyfick remains an 
Art, fo long will one Artift continue to 
excel another, turn manUy turn tnente^ as 
well in the Goodnefs of his Hand^ as 
Head *. 

B 3 But 

fAf! f iVfoHo fAnSh' hTt civ r.Vy i^d irocvlsg av ofAOiu^ 
avrng a-Trcipo* t£ >^ olv£TS^i^[Aoveg ncr^xv, k^ '^^X?} '^^^'^^ 
r» T«v x»ixvo)Huv Aoixfrro. vu» S* Jx nrug ex**' *^** 
ip0*7rcp H^ tUv ot?JMV tt^viocv iroursm ol S-ni^ivf^oi ttoAXov 
«(AAiiX6}V ^io^£py(ri Ttali X^^p^ x^^ ^f^ioi yvufA'^y^ htm 

^i?^£7rl iVf»x1I^ Hippoci de prifca medicinji, 
Liber. 
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Chap. ,^ut to give a fuller Anfwerto thisOb- 
!• jedlion, I (hall attempt to (hew, i/. That 
there is, in Reality, an invariable Rule, or 
Method for Phyficians to direft their 
Pradicc by, or, in other Words, that 
Thyfick is a real Art j and, zdly^ That 
the moft eminent Phyficians, in all Ages, 
have agreed in their Manner of interpret* 
ing and applying this Rule, at leaft, in the 
moft important Branch of Medicine, to wit^ 
the Management of acute Difeafes. And 

this, I think, will fully vindicate the Art 
of Phy fick from Reproach : For, if this can 
be proved, as I think k may, by the Ex- 
ample of the beft Phyficians, fuch as Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Sv'denham, and 
BoERHAAVE, this great Objeftion to the 
Art will vanifh, as it will then evidently 
appear, that the Difagreement among 
phyficians does not arife from any Imper- 
fection in the Art itfelf, but from their 
Ignorance of that Art, or fome worfe 
Caufe ; and it would be highly unreafon- 
able to blame the Art for the Fault of 
the Artift who profcflcs it. It 
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It may perhaps feem Grange to (bmft.to Chap. 
be told of an invariabte Rule, or Method ^* 
of Prafticc, to whiclf Phyfidans have at 
all times given their Aflent ; but if any one 
(hould be furprized at this, his Surprize, i^ 
believe, will ceafe, when he is told that the 
Rule I am fpeaking of is no more than this, 
^bat a Physician fhould be rA^ Mini- 
ster of Nature ; for, I believe, all 
Phyficians will readily acknowledge, That 
this is a Rule, the Truth and Certairity of 
which was never yet called in doubt, and 
which 13 accommodated to all Difeafes 
whatever, as well as to every Circumflance 
of thofe Difeafes. But it may be faid, that 
notwithdanding Phyficians are agreed in re- 
ceiving this as a general Rule of Pradice in 
all Cafes, yet they differ widely in the In- 
terpretation of it, fince, notwithflanding all 
of them profefs to follow Nature, yet in 
their Opinions and Praftices, they are very 
different from each other. It will, there- 
fore, be proper, in this Place, to fettle the 

B 4 Mean- 
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Chap. Meaning of this Rule, and (hew in what 
!• Senfc it has been received by the moft emi- 
nent Phyficians. For this Purpofc it will 
be necefTary to inquire, 

17?, What is to be underftood by Na^ 
TURE, and what the Manner is in which 
{he adts. And, 

2dly^ To fettle the Boundaries between 
the refpedive Provinces of Art and Na- 

TURE. 

There is nothing which is more necef- 
lary for a Phyfician, than to know how 
far the Power of Nature extends in curing 
Pifeafes, and where that of jirt begins : 
For the Want of this Knowledge, as it 
renders the Art precarious and uncertain^ 
cfpecially in the prognoftick Part, fo it has 
given Birth to fomc of the moft fatal Er- 
rors, which have ftarted up at different 
times amongft Phyficians. A Man need 
only look into the Hiftory of Phyfick, to 
be convinced of the Truth of this. — ^For 
|ic will there behold ooc Set of Phyficians 

making 
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making an Idoi, as it were, of Nature, at- Ch af.' 

tributing Powers to her which arc almoitr !• 

divine, and profefSng to follow her in every 

Thing, and never to oppofe her Motions ; 

and, on the contrary, will meet with others 

who refufe her the Honour which is juft- 

ly due to her, and who, as if the 

Efforts of Nature were always wrong, 

would perfuade us that her Motions ought 

not tq be regarded, and that it is the Bufir 

nefs of a Phyfician to govern rather than 

to be governed by her. 

The Confequence of this has been, that 
the former, under a vain Pretence of fol* 
lowing and aiilfling Nature, have oft-times 
undermined her, and lent Aflidance to her 
Enemy, the Diieafe; and that the lat- 
ter, without regarding Nature, or the Me- 
thod by which ihe carries oiF Difeafes, have 
run into the other Extreme, and behaved 

as if they thought that all Difeafes were 
to be overcome by Art alone. 

r 

To 
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Chap. To the formtr of thcfe wc owe the 
!• Phidlice of giving Cordials^ and the warm- 
eft Atexipharmick Medicines in the Begin- 
ning of acute Difeafes^ particularly in thofe 
of the eruptive Kind with a view, for- 
footh, to throw out the Puftules, or ex- 
pel fome malignant Venom from the Blood ; 
to the latter, we are indebted for that 
Herculean Method of conquering Dif- 
cafes, by repeated Evacuations, in every 
kind of Fever without Diftin£tion, as well 
as through every Stage of them* The 
former Method was pradlifed by the Hel- 
MONTiANS, and was the only one in ufe, 
even in this Country, no longer ago than 
Sydenham's time; and the latter has 

had the Honour to be patronized by 
fome who boaft of being the Rejiorers of 
the PraSlice of the AicienU ; but how 
little Reafon they have for doing fo^ will 
prefently appear. 

Thus, as Horace fays, 

Dum vitant Jlulti vitia^ in 'contraria 
currunt. 

F©r 
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For while one Side, by following the hot Chaf^ 
Regimen^ in Fevers, have only added Fuel !• 
to the Fire, the other, by running into the 
contrary Extreme, have counteracted Na* 
ture's Motions, and, inftrad of afliiling her^ 
have either quenched the vital Flame ^ and 
put a total Stop to her Endeavours, or io 
far weakened her, as to difqualify her from 
performing the Part which belongs to her 
in freeing the Body from Difeafes. 

But I forbear to enlarge any farther cm 
this Subjed:, and (hall proceed diredtly to 
the firft Point propofed, ws;. To (hew what; 
is to be underjiood by Nature^ and njohat 
the Manner is in which jhe oBs 

If we confider the many Definitions 
which are given, us of this Term, as well 
by Phyficians as Philofophers, we (hall find 
it no eafy Matter to affix a precife and ad«i 
equate Idea to itj every one expreffing 
himfelf differently according to the different 
Conception which he happened to have of it. 

To 
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* 

Chap. To mention a few of thefe I>efinitions ; 

'• N A T u R E is faid, by fome, to be the internal 

Principle of Motion^ in the Body ; others, 

by Nature, mean nothing elfe but the 

Mecbanifm^ Frame, or Conftitution of the 

Body, and others, again, have given this 

Appellation to the Soul. But if we con* 

fider this Matter attentively, we fliall fee 

that all this feeming Diverfity of Opinions 

has arifen only from ufing the Appellation 

ibmetimes in an aSlive^ and at others in a 

pajpve Senfej or fix)m (peaking of Nature one 

while as an aSlive^ and at another as a paf- 

Jive Being.— Thus when Hu»pocrates 

calls the Elements, as mixed together in 

the Conftitution of the Body, by the 

Name of Nature *, he is fpeaking of Na- 

. ture in a paflive Senfe,— or means fome- 

, thing paflive by it. And Galen, alfo, 

.makes ufe of the Appellation in this 

Senfe, 



• Hip p o c. de Natura Hominis : Galen. 2. 
Com. in Aphprif. Hip. 34. . 
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Senfe, when he. fays, that, by the Word Chap; 

Nature, he means that temperament of the ^ I* 
Animal which is compofed of^ or refults 
from the Union of hot, cold, moift and 
dry, or the primary Elements of things J. 
And thus the modern Philofophers, who 
make Nature to be the Mechanifm of the 
Body only, muft be underftood to fpcak 
of a paffive Nature, not of an adtive one. 

But, on the other Hand, when Nature 
IS faid, as it is by fome Philofophers, to be 
the Faculty which gpvcrns the Animal •f', 
that fclf-moving Power which is the 
Caufe of the Formation, Production, and 
Perfed:ion of the Animal *, or when it is 
defined to be that innate Fire^ or Spirit 
which actuates and preferves the Body, it 
muft be taken in an adiye Senfe, to figni- 
fy an internal Principle of Motion in the 

Body. 



X Gal. de Temperameotis, Lib. 3. 
t Finitiosne^ Med, Galsn. adfcript. 
* Ibid, 
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Chap. Body.-~In this Senfe likewife it is^ tliat 

L Nature is laid by the Stoicks to be an ar^ 
tijkial Fire ♦• 

It is in this a£tive Senfe of the 
Word Nature, that the Terms of iVj- 
ture and Art are thought to coincide, or 
that Nature is confidered as Art s fince in 
this Senfe Nature as well as Art, may be 
defined to he an efficient Caufe^ which ends 
either in fome Energy^ or in fome Work. 
Accordingly Plato confiders Nature as a 
Svine Art^ or as the higheft kind of Art J, 
and Galen defines it to be the principal 
rfthofe Arts which admnijler to Health \. 

Whenever Phyficians fpeak of Na-* 
tare's Operaticms in the Body, it is to 
be obierved that the Appellation is always 
to be underftood in an adive Senfe, or to 
imply a Principle of Action in the Animal. 

Having 

♦ nu« Tiwwcov Finittoncs Med. Gal. adfcript. 

% iwa. 

^ Gal^n. inLib« vL Hippoc.dc Mortals Vulgar^ 
Comment. ;• 
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Having thus fhewn what is meant byCHAF. 

Nature^ let us proceed to confidcr what I. 

Nature does, or what her Operations in 

the human Body are. 

It is an Axiom in Phyfick, then^ as old 
as the Art itfelf, that Nature cure% 
Diseases. 

Thus Galen tells us, that it is the 
Bufinefs of one and the fame Art to 
form a Thing, and to preferve and re- 
pair it after it is formed. As therefore 
Nature formed the Body at iirii:, it is her 
Office to reftore it again to Health, when 
it becomes difeafed 'f. But however thid 
be, it is certain from repeated Experience, 
(the fureil: Guide), that Nature has the 
chief Hand in curing many Difeafes, and 
in particular acute ones of all kinds, as the 
Crifis which carries off theie Diieafes is en- 
tirely Nature's Work. — But it muft be ob- 

fenred 
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Chap, fefved in this Place, that when we fay Na* 
*• tare cures Difeafes, we ufe the Appella- 
tion in an a£tive Senfe, and, in this 
Senfe, (he may be juftly faid not only to 
cure Difeafes, but to produce them like- 
wife, fince, in this Senfe, fhe is the Au- 
thor of all the Operations and Changes in 
the human Body, whether they be good 
or bad. 

The Truth of this Dodlrine, then, can- 
not be called in queftion. But there have 
been two Opinions founded on it, which 
are by no means true. The firft is. That 
Nature is fufEcient of herfelf to cure Dif- 
eafes, and the fecond. That (he adts in cur- 
ing Difeafes with Confcioufnefs or Defign. 

In confequence of the former of thefe 
Opinions, fome People have thought, 
th^t the Art of Phyiick is an unneceflary 
Art. But in anfwer to this, it muft be re- 
membered, that Nature^ confidered as an 
a£Hve Principle, or efficient Caufe, is only 
a fuperior kind of Art, and^ like all other 

Arts, 

2 
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Art^j ii lacapable of operating without the Chap; 
AffijSailce of proper Inflruments. For I* 
it is evident that Nature cannot make 
any Change in the Body, without the 
Help of Air, Exercifc, Food, Medi- 
cines^ &c. As therefore Nature her- 
felf is one efficient Caufe of Health, 
fo the Art, which fupplies her with 
Matedals to work with, may be faid to be 
another Caufe, and the Phyfician, who ap- 
plies the Materials, a third. This Subor- 
dination of Caufes, all concurring to 
the fame End, is finely explained by 
Galen, in his Commentary on that 
celebrated Paflagc of Hippocrates above- 
mentioned. 

For, after having obferved that HiPPd- 
CRATES was in the right, in maintaining 
that Nature cures Difeafes, he fpeaks to this 
purpofe, ^* But fome may think perhaps 
«• that the Art of Phyfick is fet afidc. Or 
** rendered fuperfluous by this Opinion; 
•* but thefe Words of Hippocrates 
^ contain a deeper Meanings and wanrtp 

C ** be 
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Chap. *' be explained more fully^ and as I have not 

I* ** hitherto touched upon this Subjed, Khali 
[* now attempt an Explication of them. 

'* If any one (hould fay^ then^ that 
'* Difeafes may be removed by adminifter-^ 
** ing wholfome Aliments at proper Times, 
•• and in proper Quantities, by Fomentations, 
*' Clyfters, Bleeding, or the like, he would 
*^ not ailert a FaKhood ; neither would he 
*' do fo, whofhould mamtain that Phy- 
'* ficians cure Difeafes, and that the Art 
*'. of MeJiane is inftrumental in reftoring 

•• Health. But as we may truly fay, that 
^' Phyficians cure Difeafes, fo we may 
*' fay, as truly, that Nature adminiflers 

every thing for the Prefervation of the 
^' Animal, and that Dii^fes are princi« 
•• pally cured by her, efpecially when fhe 
** throws off peccant Humours by any 

critical Difcharge, as for Example, by 

Urine^ Sweat, &c. 
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** As therefore both Nature, the Phy- 
^ fician, and the Art of Phylick, may all 

** be 
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^*- be faid to be inftrumental in removing CHtAF# 
^\ Djfcafes^ the only Q^ieftion is, to which !• 
" of thefe the firft Place- is diie, and 
*^ which of them ftands in the fecoad 
* Rank, cfpecially as there are other Things 
** likewife which contribute to cure Dif* 
•* cafes, to each of which We ought to 
•^ affign its proper Rank* 

*' Nature, then, properly fpeaking, cures 
*' Difeafes, but Phyfick itfelfj and the 
*' Phyfician, and even the Inftruments 
/' which he makes ufe of, -flidy properly 
** enough be faid to cure them; nay fomc 
** may add^ perhaps, that the Cook who 
** drefTes the Patient's Food^ the Workman 
^' who makes Inftruments, and the j^^ 
** thecavj wh'cr^repares Medicines, may each 
" of them* be faid to contribute fomethings 
^' as we make ufe of each of thefe 
.«* Artificers in preparing Remedies for 
•* the Sick. They cannot however fo pro- 
•* perly be faid to prepare Remedies ^ as 
*• the Materials out of which Remedies 
*• are formed, for Things bcconae Remc- 

C 2 ** dies 
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Chap.^^ dies by being applied properly, and in 
'• " Seafon. Thus Wine, if it be given 
properly, is a Remedy, but if it be drank 
•* improperly, fo as to occafion a Phrenfie 
'^ or Delirium, it cannot be called a Re- 
medy^ but the Caufe of a Difeaie. Who 
then may be faid to be the Caufe why 
Wine becomes a Remedy ? Is it not he 
*^ who finds out the proper Method of 
** giving it ? And who is that, but the 
*^ Phyfician ? Here then we may perceive 
^* a Subordination of the Caufes which 
** concur to Health : For the Phyficiaa 
•^ is more neceffary to the Welfare of the 
** Sick, thaii the Wine which he prefcribes j 
'* fince Wlhe becomes a Remedy, only 
*^ by bemg given at a proper Time, and 
y in a proper Quantity, 

«<* But a Phyfician is acquainted with 
*^ the proper Time and Manner of ad^ 
^^ miniftring Medicines, not becaufe he 
*^ is a rational Animal^ but becaufe he has 
** learnt the Art of diftinguifhing between 

** what is wholfome, and what is other-* 

^-* 

" wife. 
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** wife. For if he knew thefe Things Chap. 
** only by being a rational Animal^ cer- !• 
^ tainly all Men would be Phyficians. 

: •* The Art of Phyfick, then, is prior in 
•* Rank andDignity to thePhyfician, becaufe 
V it is by the Help of this Art, that he is 
** aUe to remove Difeafes. And in the 
*^ iame manner, as the Inftruments which 
*^ he makes ufe of, are fubfervient to the 
Phyfician, and the Art of Phyfick, fo 
is the Phyfician^ and his Art, fubfer^ 
** vient to Nature, who orders all the O- 
^ perations in the Body */* 

From hence it is evident, how much 
Nature furpaffes all thofe. Arts, which any 
way contribute towards preferving or re- 
floring Health, iince the Office of all 
the reft is only to fupply her with Ma- 
terials to work with, in like manner a$ 
other fubordinate Arts fupply the Phyfician 
with Materials* 

C 3 Not- 

* Galen in Lib, vi. Hippoc dc Morbis Vul- 
var. Com, V. 
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Chap. Notwithftanding, then, it maybe faid 
I* that Nature is the principal of all thofe 
Arts which adminifler to Health, or in 
other Words, the chief efficient Caufe 
of Health, yet the Art of Phyfick, the 
Phyfician himfelf, and the Medicines 
which he makes ufe of, may all of them 
be confidered as fubordinate Caufes, which 
concur in producing that Effisft j and, if, 
in this Chain of Caufes, any fingle one 
was wanting, the E£fe€t would certainly 
not be produced* And hence it appear^, 
that the Art of Phyfick is not an unnecefi 
fary^ or fuperfuous Art; 

The fecond Error, which, as I obferved 
^bove, has been ingrafted on the Axiom, 
ll)at Nature cures DifeafeSy is this, w», 

^baf Jhe does not cB necejjari^^ but mth 
Confcioufnefs or Defign. 

This Notion, which probahly took its 
nfei 9X firft, frommUMun^ the Senfe,of 

Hi?- 
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Hippocrates (♦), had got fuch footing, Chap. 
at one Time, as ta be the reigning Doc- '• 
trine of Phyficians : Agreeably to tfeis O- 
pinion, H £ l m o n t, and fome others, 
thought Nature to be a kind of volun- 
tary Agent, who kindly took upon ^ her- 
felf the Ta|k of guarding the Body 
againft Injuries, and reftoring it to Health, 
when it became difeafed. 

In anfwer to this we may obferve, that 
as Nature is evidently . the Caufe of Dif- 
eafes, and is allowed to be fo by the Hel- 
MONTiANS thcmfel ves, it feems contra- 
didory to fuppofe her, at the feme time^ 
to be the Guardian o£ Health. But in 

C 4 order 

C^) Hippocrates himfelf (ays no fuch thing, but 
feems to he afraid, kft he fhould be underftood in this 
Senfe; and therefore, where he fays, that Natun 
cures Difeafesj he adds immediately, that notwith- 
ftanding fhe has found out ways of ading, ihe does 
it not with Contrivance, or Defign ; but does what 
is neceflary without being taught. Which is as much 
as if be had faid, that fiie aAs mechanically, or as 
» neceflary Agent. See Galen Cemmtnt. 5. inLibr* 
€. Hippoc. de Morb. Vulgar. 
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Chaf. order to remove this Objedion^ they pre* 
^* tend that Nature excites Difeafes, not 
with a malicious Intent, but merely with 
the good Defign of expelling fome noxious 
Matter out of the Body, and thereby re-; 
ftoring the Patient to a State of Health* 

This Suppofition, however, may eafily 
be (hewn to be without the leaft Founda*. 
tion, as well a priori^ as from the Hif* 
tories of Difeafes. 

It is certain then, that Nature, as well 
in Man, as in the Univerfe, a£ts necefla* 
rily, or according to an immutable and 
eternal Law, which was impofed upon her 
by the Author of her Being. This might 
be proved by a Variety of Arguments, but 
I think we may be fully f^tisfied of the 
Truth of it, by obferving, that the Opera* 
tlons of Nature are conftant and uniform ; 
for where there is Choice there will be 
Variety; but Aftions, which are conftant 
(^nd uniform, muft be diredied by an in* 
variable Rule, 

this 
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Chap. 
This Prindple being once eftabliflied, L 

it follows, that Nature has no Will nor 
Choice, but is indifferent as to the Event 
of her own Operations, neither intending 
the Good or 111 of the Animal, and, of 
confequence, that her Adions are falutary, 
or otherwife, juft as (he happens to be fup- 
plied with Materials to work with, and as 
the Body happens to be difpofed for her 
to adt upon. For, while the Fluids con- 
tinue in a healthy State, and the Veflels 
preferve their due Tone, and Figure, 
Nature proceeds uniformly in converting 
the Aliment into Chyle and Blood, in car- 
rying on the neccflary Secretions, and Ex- 
cretions, and in diftributing Nourifhment 
to every part ;^ but no fooner are either 
the one or other of them out of Order, 
but the natural Fundipps are diforder'd 
likewife ; and though Nature, confidered 
abftradledly, as the Principle of Motion^ 
continues to a6t with the fame Uniformity, 
as flie did before, the EiFecas of her O- 
perations upon the Body are different. 

Thus, 
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1 

Chap. Thus, for Example, while theVeflclsare 
!• pervious the Blood continues to flow re« 
gularly through them ; but no fooner is an 
Obftruftion formed in any of the larger 
Branches of an Artery, but Nature im- 
mediately brings on a Tumour, Pain and 
Inflammation in the Part, which, if it be 
not removed in Time, ends in Suppuration^ 
or a Gangrene. In this Cafe the Difeafc 
is produced by Nature's operating upon a 
Body not rightly difpofed, and Nature does 
not adt voluntarily in the ProduSion of 
it, but as a neceflary Caufe. It is true 
that th^ Changes made in the Body by a 
Difeafe, are commonly faid to be preter- 
natural, and indeed fo they are in one Senfe^ 
as they are the EfFeds of a preternatural 
Difpofition of the Body; but we muft not 
underfl:and by this that the Produdion of 
them is unnatural/ for the Eflforts of Nature, 
confidered abfl:radledly, are as fl:ri<ftly 
regular, and natural^ ( if I may fo fpeak,) 
in Difeafes, as in time of Health. 

Thus 
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Thus it appears, a priori^ that Nature Chap^ 
does not aft by Choice, or Defign, in the ^* 
Frodudion of Difeafes ; and I {hall now 
ihew that the Hypotbefis of her doing fo 
is contrary to Experience. This might 
be proved in many Inftanccs, but I fhall 
mention only one. 

We will fuppofe a Peribn then to have 
fwallowed fome corrofive or acrid Sub- 
ilance, and that this Subflance has been 
tranfmitted to thelnteftines, where it flops ; 
whilft it remains in this Situation it Simu- 
lates the nervous Coat of the Inteftines^ 
and Nature, who, according to the Hei,» 
MOJJTiANs, is always upon her Guard, im» 
mediately takes the Alarm, and raifes a 
Fever in order to expel the ofFending'Matter* 
But how doQS fhe go about the Wc^k? 
Why fhe firft of all locks up the Bowels, fo 
that nothing can pafs through them, and 
next brings on an acute Fever^ attended 
with a violent Pain and IniSammation of 
tl»? Part, and a Vomiting up of whatever 

tho 
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Chap, the Patient takes^ and if {he is let alone, 
I. an MJcefs^ or, perhaps, a Mortification of 
the Part. 

Will any one now fay that there are 
atiy Marks of Wifdom in all this pro* 
ceeding ? or that Nature aded with Defign 
in exciting fuch a Fever ? Would not fhe 
have a£ted more prudently, if, inftead of 
flopping up the Bowels, (he had carried the 
offending Matter downwards? In (hort, 
thofe who maintain that (he adls with Con- 
fcioufnels, or Defign, pay but an ill Compli* 
ment to her Judgment ;^ for there is hardly 
a Pretender to Phyfick fo ignocant, but 
would go to work more rationally, in fuch 
a Cafe, than Nature does. 

We may venture to affirm, then, that 
Nature,' when (he cures Difeafes, does not 
do it with Defign ; and yet after all that has 
been iaid, it mufi: be confefiied, that the hu- 
man Body is fo wifely and admirably contri-- 
ved, that thofe very Motions which are ex- 
cited by Nature, when flie is put into difor- 

der, are oftentimes the Means, though not 

inten- 



intentionally fo^ of removing fuch Diforder, Chap* 

I. 

The Truth of this appears clearly frorh 
the O-ifes of acute Difeafcs. For a O-ifis 
is nothing more than an EfFedt of an in« 
creafed Motion of the Blood and Hu- 
mours^ and yet Nature aifted as a neceilary 
Caui^ in increafing the Motion of the 
Bloody without intending any fuch EiFedt 

From what has been already faid con- 
cerning Nature, it appears, that {he al- 
"ways a£ts, in like manner as Art does, 
by means of certain Inftruments; Now 
ibme of thefe Inftruments (he has in her 
own Power; fuch as the Organs of the 
Body, and its different Humours ; others 
ihe muft be fuppliedwith from without, 
fuch as Diet, and Medicines. Of the In- 
ffaiiments, which (he is fupplied with from 
without, fome, again, are fupplied by jicci-- 
denty and others by means oiArt. Whenever 
the Inftruments are fupplied by Arty Art 
is then faid to perform the Cure ; but when 
they are natural^ or accidental^ the Cure 

IS 
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CuHP« is faid to be the Work of Nature ^ or of 
I* Chance. In each Cafe Nature a£ts jufi: 
as (he happens to be fupplied with In-* 
ftruments \ and the only Difference is, that 
the Cure is performed in one Cafe, by 
Nature only, and in the others by Na« 
ture in conjunction with Chance or Art. 

We have feen what is to be underftood 
by Nature $ the Manner in which fhe adis j 
and what the Caufes are which co-operate 
with her in reftoring Health. It is now 
Time to enquire bow far the Powers of 
Nature extend in curing Difeafes, and where 
thofe of Art begin, or to fettle the Boun- 
daries between Art and Nature. This is 
a SubjeA of the utmoft Confequence, and 
which deferves our moft ferious Attention, 
fince however knovraig a Man may be in 
the Rules of the Art, it is impofTible he 
fhould ever make a good Phyfician unlefs 
he is acquainted with the true Extent and 
Limits of it, and inftrudted when he 
ought to exercife it, and when to refrain 
from doing fo. 

I It 
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It is evident, then, that of the three CHAPy 
Caufes above-mentioned, which all have '• 
a Share in carrying ofF Difeafes, Nature is 
the chief, and the other two are only fubor- 
dinate to her ; and agreeably hereto Celjus 
fays. In nulla quidem -morbo plus fortuna 
/ibi vendicare quamzxs^^ ars, j'/iw/w Natura^ 
p$teji : Utpote cum^ repugnante NaturS, nihil 
snedicina proficiat *• 

From what has been faid it appears, that all 
Difeafeswhich are cured, mud either be cured 
hy Nature only, or by Nature in Conjunc- 
tion with Chance^ or j^t. But as the 
Diieaies which are cured by Chance^ do 
not fall under the Cognizance of the 
Phyfician, I fhall here omit them, and 
fpeak only of, I. Such as Nature cures. 
And, II. Such as are cured by Art and 
Nature jointly. According to this View of 
Things the whole Science of Phyfick con- 
fifts in knowing when Nature ought to be 
left to herfelf, and when (he (hould be 

aflifted 
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Cahp. afliftcd by Mcdidnci or to fpeak more prcH 
L perly, in what Cafes we (hould traft to a 
Regimen only, and leave the Work to 
Nature, and when we ought to have 
recourfe to what are properly called Reme^ 
dies ; fince Nature is never to be left fo 
entirely to herfelf as not to be feconded 
by Regimen. 

We cannot, perhaps, exaftly fettle the 
Bounds where the Power of Nature ends, 
and where that of Art begms, but we may 
lay it down as a general Rule, tbat Art 
bos lefs Power in acute Difeafes than in 
chronical ones $ and that the more acute 
any Difeafe is, the lefs is the Power of 
Art, and the contrary : the Reafon of this 
is evident, for very acute Difeafes are of fo 
ihort a Continuance as not to allow Time 
for Remedies to take efie£t. Nature either 
relieving the Patient by a fpeedy Crifis^ or 
finking under the Violence of the Difeafc. 
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The Power of Art, then, is moft evident. Chap. 

in chronical Difeafes^ for of this kind there I. 
are fome in which unaflifted Nature cannot 
afford the leaft Relief, which may not- 
' withftanding be relieved by Art. Thus 
there are fome kinds of Poifons which arc 
infuperable by the Powers of Nature, which 
yet may be conquered by Antidotes 3 in like 
Manner the Stone in the Bladder, and Mor- 
tifications of the Limbs, are neither of them ' 
to be cured by Nature only, but yield to 
the Power of Medicine and Surgery^ 

In thefe, then, and the like Difeafes, 
unajjifled Nature has no Power ; there arc 
others, likewife, in which her Power is 
limited to very narrow Bounds ; for no Body 
cxpeds the Cure of a Dropfy, Jaundice, 
or Leprofy, a fcrophulous Tumour, th» 
Palfy, Gout, or Epilepfy from Nature only, 
and, in a Word, her Power extends but a 
very little Way towards removing any 
chronical Diforder whatfoever. It is in thefe 
Difeafes, then, that Art has Room todifplay 

itfclf, and thefe are fome of the Diftempers^^ 

D which 
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Chap, which, asORiBAsius fays of a Dropfy, 

* *^ ^ every BoJy cannot cure^ but which require the 
Affijlance of an Artifi. It is commonly 
thought, indeed, by fuch as are ignorant in 
Phyfick, that the Management of acute 
Difeafes requires the greateft Skill, and Abi* 
lities, in the Phyfician ; but this, tho' com- 
monly believed, is a greatMiftake, for the Skill 
required in acute Difeafes confifts in Obfer^ 
vation rather than in ASiion^ i. e. in obferving 
Nature's Progrefs, rather than in doing any 
Thing} whereas, in chronical Diftempers, 
every iingle Step which is made towards a 
Cure muft be the Work of Art ; and the 
Glory of it is principally due to the 
Phyfician. It is, however, impoflible to 
divefl; People of their Prejudices, who, as 
they oftentimes give the Credit of a Cure, 
•in acute Difeafes, to the Phyfician, when 
it is the Work of Nature only, fo they as 
often unjuftly rob him of the Honour which 
is due to him in chronical ones, by attri- 
buting their Recovery to Fortune^ or to 
Nature y and not to his Remedies. 

But 
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But td jMrocccd. As there arc (btnc Dif- Chap* 

eafes in which Nature is able to do nothing, ^^ 

fo there are others in which the Merit of a 
Cure is chiefly due to her^ and in the(e 
Cafes^ the Motions of Nature ought not to 
be interrupted, or oppofed. Let us now (ee 
what ihefe Ca&s ^^r. 

If we duly confider the Progrefe of »«- 
ajjifted Nature in acute Difeafes, without 
being prejudiced by any Hypothefis, we 
cannot fail to obferve that a certain Degree 
of Fe^er^ and a certain Space of ^T/W,, is 
requifite to prepare the fet^ile Mattery(/\ e-^ 
the Matter which occafions the Fever) for 
Expuifion^ and that after it is properly pre- 
pared, or to ufe an ancient Phrafe, ct^riF^ 
co^ed^ it is commonly thrown out of the 
Body by fome critical Difcharge or other, 
Jt> wit, by Urine, Sweat, (!^c. Now the 
Adion of preparing, or concodting this 
Matter, and exiling it afcer it is pre«* 
pared, is performed by Nature^ though it 
may be promoted or impeded by the Means 
of Art . But as the Cure of acute Diilemperi 

D a chicly 
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Chap, chiefly depends upon this Concodion, and 
'• Evacuation, and is, properly fpeaking, 
the Work of Nature only, it evidently 
follows, that Nature ought not to be 
interrupted in her Courfe, when the 
Bufinefs of the ConcoStion^ and Evacuation 
of the febrile Matter are duly carried on, 
and that Art ought only to interpofe when 
Nature is deficient in one or both of thefe 
Refpedts. 

We know when the ConcoAion of the 
Humours is carried on as it ought to be 
by the Urine, Pulfe, &c. but chiefly by 
the Degree of Fever which the Patient 
has; for which Reafon, if the Fever be 
moderate, Phyficians think it advifeable to 
forbear Evacuations, and powerful Reme- 
dies, and to leave the Work to Nature. 
Thus, forlnftance, in the Small-Pox, if 
the Fever be no greater than what is 
requifite for the Expulfion of the Pujules, 
they commonly leave the Work to Nature, 
and he would be thought either very 
Ignorant in his Art, or very officious who 

2 {hould 
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ijbould try to haflen the Eruption andCHAF. 

Maturation of the Pujiules by beating I* 
Remedies, or to retard it by Bleedings 
beyond its proper Time. In like man- 
ner he would be thought very injudici- 
ous> at beft^ who^ in a continual Fever^ 
when the Febrile Motions were neither too. 
intenie, nor too remifs^ £houId intermpt 
the Work of Conco£fion, by the untimely 
nfe either of Evacuations^ or Cordials^ 

Thus far Phyficians in general are a- 
greed, but with regard to the Critical 
Evacuations, which Nature makes ufe of 
to free the Body from what opprefles it, 
they do not feem to be &> unammous. 
For there are fome who are unwilling to 
believe that thcDoftrineof Cr ises and Cri- 
tical Days^ which the Ancients built fo 
much upon, has any Foundation in the 
Nature of Things, or at lead that it holds 
good in our northern and uncertain Cli- 
mate. But, if we examine this Matter 
to the Bottom, we (hall find, that their 
Incredulity in this Point arifcs only from 

D 3 not 
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Chap, not obfcrving the Progrefs of Nature, in 
^J^^^^ Difeafcs, fo accurately as the Ancients 
did; for our Fevers^ as Sir John 
Ft OYER very rightly obferves, have all 
the Symptoms dejcribed by Hippocrates, 
and are cured by thf fame Evacuation/^: 
and it is not reafonable to believe that a 
Divcrfity of Climate can make any greater 
Difference in their Appearances now, than 
it did in HippocRATRs'sTime; but he 
himfelf informs us, that his Obfervations 
held good both in Scvthia and Libya -f*, 
/. e. in Climates which are more different 
from each other, than thofeof Greece and 
England are; and farther, we may ob- 
fervc that Thasus, in which fome of 
the Obfervations were made, which are 
defcribed in the Epidemicks, is an Ifland, 
whofe Air is cold, like ours, by M<ians of 
cold Winds, as it is fituated near Thrace^ 

and 



* Sec his learned Comment en tie Hiftories de-^ 
fcribid by HiPPOCRATES, inthe firji and third Book 
of his Epidemic ks^ 8vo. pag. 40, 130, 

f Lib. Prsenotionuni fuh finen^. 
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and that the Inhabitants were great Chap, 
Drinkers of Wine, as ours in Ekglawd '• 



are*. 



We have no reafon, then, to difaUow 
of HiPPOCRATEs's Obfcrvations, on Ac- 
count of the Difference of Climate, and 
as for Peopk's Conflitutions, they appear 
to have been pretty much the fame at all 
Times, for v^e find that Medicines had the 
fame Effeds anciently, as they now have. 
What (hould occafion Fevers then, to ap- 
pear in different Shapes, or terminate in 
a different Matiner, at this Time, from 
t«^hat they did formerly ? Should it not ra- 
ther feem that thofe Phyficians are mif^ 
taken who fuppofe them to be difierent? 
and conclude that Nature, if. not inter- 
rupted by the untimely and injudicious 
Ufe of Remedies, takes exadly the fame 
Courfe as fhe did anciently? 
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Chap. Thofe who will give themfelves the 
'• trouble to read over Hippocjrates*8 
Epidemicks with Attention, I believe will 
find that Fevers terminated exaftly in the 
fame Manner, though not always in thtt 
fame Time, which they are found to dp 
at this Day : they will fee ^kurifies and 
Peripneumonies terminating by Expcdo^ 
ration, or a critical Difcharge of Urine ; 
Phrenjies and burning Fevers by a Hc^- 
morrhage from the Nofe ; Intermittents by 
copious, warm and fetid Sweats, Remits 
ients^ and Fevers, in which the Difeafe i$ 
ieated in the firft PalTages, fuch as Bag* 
LI VI calls by the Name of Mejenterick 
FeverSy * by Purging and Vomiting, and 
all Rbeumatick Ftvers, and Dejluxions by 
a turbid Urine, Stools, or Sweats; and do 
not Fevers go off at prefent by the Uka 
Difcharges ? No one, I believe, ever faw a 
Rbeumatick Fever intirely difappear, till 

the 



* Baq(,xvi Op^ra omniik. in 4to. pag. $Zs 
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the Size, which occafionedit, was melted Chap. 
down, and carried off by a critical Dif- '• 
charge of turbid Urine, or by Sweats,* 
In like Manner our Peripneumonies^ if the 
Inflamn[iation be not removed at firft by 
plentiful Bleeding, are known to go oflf by 
Expectoration, on the nth, 14th, or fome« 
times on the 20th Day. And as to Inters 
mittents^ though they are commonly fop- 
pofed to be cured without any Crifis by 
the Bark^ yet thofe who have obfervcd 
their Progrefs more accurately tell us, that 
the Bark never cures an Ague without 
making a critical Difcharge; and it is a 
common Obfervation that the Bark feldom 
takes EfFcift, unlefs there be a Sediment in 
the Urine at the Time of giving it. And 
thus, I believe, it will be found, that 
all Kinds of Fevers go off by critical 
,Di/cbarges now, as they did of old, and, 
to ufe the Words of that excellent Writer 
before- mentioned, we muft acknowledge, 
tJbat the fever al Humours in Fevers have the 
Jame purulent Maturation and ConcoSlion^ as 
in the hotter Countries 5 hut ours being colder^ 

our 
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CnAT^eur Diet and Humours more vifcid^ m 
!• hr^er Time is necejary for the Secretions^ 
and therefore the critical Evacuations^ which 
happened on their/eventh^ will be on our ninths 
ikventhj or fourteenth Day\ and thofe which 
foil out on their fourteenth and feventeenthy 
will he on our twentieth or twenty fo-ft *• 

If our Phyiicians are not fo perfed, 
therefore, as the Ancients were in the 
DoArine of Cri/es, nor fo well able to pre» 
did the Changes which happen in acute 
Difeafes, they ought not to blame Nature 
to much as their own Indolence and Negli- 
gence in obferving her; for we may ob- 
fcrvc Signs of critical Dijcharges now, as 
well as the Ancients did, if we will attend 
to them ; thus we may tell by the Pulic, 
and by Signs of ConcoSlion in the Urine^ 
when critical Sweats are to be expected -f*, 
and if we are not fo well fkilled in prc- 
didling Hemorrhages, and other critical 

Evacu- 






^ See Sir JopK Fz40yer'5 Cofnment. Pag^ ijo. 
t Glass Commenur. dc Fcbribus, Page 187. 
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Evacuations, as ibme of the old Phyficians CHAri 
were^ and as the Spamjb Phyiicians are faid ^ _^* 
to be at prefent *, we (hould rather con- 
fers our Ignorance in the Art of prog* 
nofticating) than deny the Poffibility of 
arriving at fuch an Art. 

The Power of Nature then (to return 
from whence we digrefled) is evident from 
the Crijes of Difeaics : For thefe, as has 
already been ob/erved, are Nature's Work, 
and herein we may obierve the Superiority 
which (be has over jirt^ for Nature is able 
many Times to efieft her End without 
the AffiAance of jirt*, but in no Caie 
whatfijever can jirt perform any Thing 
without Nature* s Help, for jirt can only 
adminifter Remedies, but it is the Bufihels 
of iV^o/i^r^ to render them efFedual. Utfote 
cumy repugnant e Natura^ nihil Medidna 
proficiat. 



We 



* KxHBLL, New Obiervatkms concf mib^ tbe Pre^ 
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Wc have fccn what the Powers of 
Nature are in general, and proved that in 
acute Difeaies, it is many times the BuG* 
hefs of Art to be filent, and to leave the 
Work to her alone; but left we (hould 
run into the Extreme, which wc have 
blamed in others, of deifying N a t ur e , and 
attributing greater Excellencies to her thair 
ihe is really Miftrefs of, let us now view 
her in another Light, and confider her 
Wants and Imperfedlions, as we have already 
clone her Excellencies and Perfe£Uons; 
for Experience {hews us that there are 
many Difeafes, even of the acute Kind, 
(where her Power is moft evident,) in 
which a Phyfician, by trufting too much 
to her Afliflance, would not only derogate 
from the Honour of his Art^ but rifle the 
Welfare of his Patient alfo. 

WA may form a Judgment how little 
Nature is able to do, when let alone, from 
HiPPoCRATEs's I^Jiories in the Epide^ 
micks : For it appears from the Rclatioa 

of 
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of thofe Qafes, that few or no. Remedies Cha»« 
were ordered, and coniequently we may h 
learn from them how far the Powers of 
unaffifled Nature reach ; but out oi forty^ 
two Cafes, which this Author mentions, 
we find that Jive and twenty died ♦. This 
is, I think, a fufficient Proof that Nature is 
not to be trufled to alone in acute Di£- 
cafcs. We read of a Phyfidan who com- 
poied a Treatife upon the Difeaies men-- 
tioned by Hippocrates, which might 
have been cured, and were not cured^f-j 
and it feems but reafonable to believe that 
many of the Difeafes mentioned in thofe 
Hi/lories might have yielded to the Power 
of Remedies, if proper ones had been ufed. 
How they came not to be applied is not my 
Bufinefs at prefect to enquire. Thus much, 
however, may be laid in Vindication of 
Hippocrates, that it does not appear th^t 
they were Cafes which fell under his own 

Obfer. 



* See Sir JoHM FloybrV Comment above cited 
j^age 121^^ Freind de Febribut Comm. i. 

t Cjecilius FoLiyS' See BahboUn Epi/i. Mtdic. 
Oeat. r. 6i. 
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ChaP# Obiervation. He was, probably, nothing 
'* more than the CoUedor of them ; buf be 
that as it will, the Defign of coUeding 
them appears to have been to inftruB Pjr^ 
Jkians wbat was the Progrefs of Na^re 
nvbm unaffified by Medicine \ and by this 
Means to teach them to prognofticate the 
Changes, the fever alCvLWES^ and the Length 
of Fevers* \ and perhaps, alio, to inculcate 
to them the Neceflity, as well as the true 
Ufe of the Art of Phyfick. For, as I 
obierved above, it feems not unreafonable 
to believe, that many of the Patients men«> 
tioned in thofe Books might have recovered, 
had they been treated agreeably to the 
Ruks oi Art. And, I believe, he would 
be reckoned but an unfkilfiil Artift now a 
Days, who out of forty-two Patients, in 
the like Difeafcs, fhould lofe five and twenty. 

It is evident then, that Nature is not 
always fufficient for the Cure, even of acute 
Difeafes, and this leads us to conlider the 

Power 
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Tower of Art I for the proper Ufc of the CHAFi^ 

Art of Medicine is to fupply her Defici- *• 

encie8,asit is the proper Office of a Phyficiaa 

to dlfcover in what refpe£ts (he is deficieot. 

In order to difcover when Nature wants 
Affiftance, it is neceflary to confider what 
the End, or tendency of her Endeavours 
is; a Phyfician (hould therefore coniider 
Difeafes in this Light. Writers in Phyfick 
ufaally di(lingui(h Fevers into certain Clafles^ 
for the Sake of treating of them with more 
Accyracy, but in this Diftribution of them 
they have commonly too great a Regard to 
their fuppofed Caufes only, and too little 
to the Manner in vvhich Nature operates 
in carrying them off; but^ if we were to 
confider the Manner in which each Species 
of them terminates, as Hippocrates has 
done, we (hould have much clearer Notions 
of the Method which ought to be purfued 
than commonly we have. For, as I have al- 
ready obferved, a Physician ought toimi^ 
tate Nature, it is therefore of much more 
Confcquence to him to be acquainted with the 
2 Manner 
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Chap, Manner of her Operation in Fevers, than to 
'• know what the Caufes of thofe Fevers are, 
even fuppofing him capable of difcovering 
thofe Caufes*. Thus, for Example, if 
I know that it is the natural Courfe of one 
Kind of Fever to terminate in Sweats^ in 
a certain Period of Time, viz. feven or 
fourteen Days, that others go off by Urine ^ 
others again by Purging or ExpeSloration^ 
and fome by feveral of thefe Eacuations to- 
gether -f, this Knowledge will affift me more 
in curing them, than the knowing whether 
they arife from a deleterious Ferment ^ SaltSy 
or Sulphur in the Blood; for the former 
Kind of Knowledge diredly points out a 
Method of treating them, but the latter 
only affords Matter for Difputes. The 

* ^0 natura vergit eo duccnda dicitur, ncc quid- 
quam contra earn unquam agendum ; fed pcrfpicere 
ac judicare quo vergat Natura, id Artis & induftriae, 
maximeque hujus apta dijudicatio commendat Medici 
Adlones. Camerarius Syftema Cautelar, 4.to. 
Pag. 413. 

K»I«xo*x/nv, J) xa1« xupv&c. Hi p POOR, de Vidlus 
ratione in morb. acut. All Difeafes go oiF either 
by ExpeSloration^ by StooU or by Urine : but 
Sweats are common to them all. 
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The End which Nature has in View, Chap. 
(if I may ufe the ExprclSon) in Fevers, is, •*• 
firft to concoSi the Febrile Matter^ and 
afterwards to expel it by fome critical Dif- 
charge. This is the Dodrine of all Ages, 
and, if any one (hould objed; to it, that 
Fevers maypojjibly be produced without any 
fuch peccant Matter^ I (hall only obferve, 
in anfwer to him, that when he can prove 
that Gun-powder may be kindled without 
Fire^ or that Beer may be put into a 
Fermentation without Teajiy he may theq 
be able to prove, perhaps, that a Fever 
msiy be kindled in the Body without any 
material Caufe to kindle it ; but till he can 
do this, I muft beg Leave to fuppofe 
that there is, in every Fevery 2l material 
Caufe, and that the Cure of a Fever is 
naturally effected, by the ConcoSliony and 
Expulfion or Evacuation of this febrile 
Matter. 

This is the End which Uature has 
in View, but the Efforts which (he makes to 
f ffedt it| are fometimesy2;/v/jr)^, and at others, 
^? £ not J 
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Chap, not; and it it the Bufinefs of a Phyfidan^ 
^* to encourage and promote the former^ (if 
needful,) and reftiain the latter. 

When the Efforts of Nature prove hurt- 
ful, it is either becaufe they are too violent 
and impetuous, or elle, becaufe they are 
improperly direded, or have an evil Ten- 
dency ; and in both thefe Cafes Art may^ 
and ought to interpofe. 

In the firft Place then, when the Efforts tf 
Nature are too violent^ it is the Bufinefs of 
Art to moderate and reftrain thofe Efforts. 
Thus, for Example, in the Beginning of 
acute Difeafes, when Nature excites too 
great a Heat^^ or brings on violent Pains, or 
Inflammations of the Parts^ a Hamorrbage^ 
Fbrenfie^ or the like, her Efforts ought 
to bemoderated and retrained. 

The Pradlice in inflammatory Fevers is 
chiefly founded on this Principle : For why 
does a Phyfician bleed in an inflammatory 
Pever^ a Pkurijie. for Inftance, a Peri^ 

pneumony^ 
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pneumrrf^ ^infie^ or Rbeumatick Fever, Chap* 
but to kflen the Quantity, and abate the 1 
Motion of the Biood, or, in other Words, 
to reftrain the too violent Efforts of Na* 
ture^ who, if £be was let alone, would 
bring the Infiammatim to fappurate, or 
perhaps to end in a Gangrene of the Part 
alFafted ? It is not pretended, in thefe 
dies, that Bleeding will remove the Cauft 
of the Difeafe, or carry off the Matter 
which obftrudts the Pleura^ Lungs^ of 
Mufcks I that muft be left for Nature tq 
perform, either by rejahing the obftrudt- 
ing Matter, or by concoBing and evacqa- 
ting it, or laftly, by tranjlating it from thf 
Part afFedcd, to fame other, and forming 
an Abfcefs ; fince it is evident that all In-- 
flammatiom^ if they are carried off at all, 
mufl: be carried off by one or other of 
thefe Ways. 

Should we, indeed, aik a Phyiician, whofe 
Praftice was merely Empirical^ why he 
bled in a Pleurifie^ or Rbeumatick Fever? 
he would anfwer, perhaps, that he did it 

£ 2 becauie 
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CHAp.becaufe he had found Bleeding to be fer- 
'• viceablc in the like Cafes. And this, it 
muft be confefled, would be no bad Rea- 
fon for doing it, but Experience alone of 
the general Ufefulnefs of Bleeding, would 
not inform him how oft he ought to re- 
peat the Bleeding, or what Quantity of 
Blood he ought to take away, in any par* 
ticular Cafe ; for one Difeafe, and one 
Conftitution, will ftand in need of greater 
Evacuations than another; and, in like 
manner. Bleeding may be more necefiary 
at one Seafon, and in one Climate, than 
another: Thus CiE:Lius Aurelianus 
fays, that thofe who bled in Pkurifies^ at 
Rome and Athens, were the worfe 
for it, while Bleeding, in the fame Dif- 
eafes, was beneficial at Parium, and up- 
on the Hellespont, (*) andLANCisr 
takes notice, that in an Epidemick Pleurijie, 
which raged at Rome in 1709, Bleeding 

was 



(^jCjELius Aurelianus, Acutor. Morbor. Lib. 
Z. Cap. zz. 
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was ferviceable at one Time, and prejudicial Chap^ 
at another, (*) ThcRulc for Bleeding then, ^* 
in any Cafe, muft be learnt from a careful 
Examination of the Conftitution of the 
Year, and from the Patient's Strength, but 
chiefly from the Violence of the Dileafe; 
for it ought always to be remembered that 
it is only a palliative Remedy, intended to 
moderate the Symptoms, till other Reme- 
dies can be u(ed, but that it is Nature 
after all which mufl: efled; the Cure. 

But fecondly, the Efforts of Nature are 
fometimes abfblutely wrong, and prejudicial 
in themielves. The Motions of Nature 
are allowed, even by the Vulgar, to be 
wrong, when (he goes about to tranflate 

E 3 the 



(*) Etenim malignae ibi pleuritides emerferunt, 
quarum atrocitatem nufquam ha£leniis inter maximos 
cptdeiniae impetus fueramus expert!. SeAio namque 
Venae, quas prius tot asgros a Mortis difcrimine vin- 
dicaverat, mox, veriJ in contrarium malorum indole^ 
Multos mifer^ perdidit. Lancisius, Hiftoria Ro- 
0UUUB Epidemise Cap. 6. 
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Chap, the ofiending Matter from a lefsAobfeto 
I* a more noble Part, as for EKampfe, wlmi 
(be tranilates the Gouty Matter from the 
Feet, to the Stomach, or the Head ; whea 
tb^JeArile Matter^ in acute Fevers^ Pleuri^ 
Jes^ and Peripneumonies^ is thrown upon the 
Brain, ahdcaufe^ zDeUrium; or when zHa* 
morrbage is brought on, or an Abfcefs form- 
ed, in an improper Part, forinftance, in thff 
Lungs ; in tneife, and the like Ca&s, the 
Motions of Nature have an evil Tendency $ 
and it is the Bufinefs of a Phyfician to make 
a Revulfion of the febrile Matter^ from 
the Part which it is thrown upon, and to 
divert it another Way. This is ufually 
efiedted by Bleedings Purging^ warm Batbsj 
Tomentatims^ Cuppings Blifters^ and the 
like. 

Laftly, it is the Bufinefs of a Phyfician, as 
was obfervcd above, not only to reftrain 
the Motions of Nature, when they are too 
violent, and direft her when (he is going 
Wrong, but alfo to aflift her Motions when 

they 
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they are Alutary, but at thciame TiioeCHA 



Let us therefore next coafider what tho(e 
Motions are. 

According to tlie Sentiments of all Phy^ 
ficans then, thofe Motions of Nature may 
be laid to be falutary,, which tend to pro- 
&rve the Body in Health, or to remove 
Di&afts after they are formed. I {hall 
i^ak in this Place of the latter only. 

Amongft the E§brU which Nature makes 
to remove Diieaies already formed, thoie 
only are iaiutary, which tend to pro^ 
mQte the ConcoSHon^ and Evacuation of 
the febrile Matter. It is therefor^, in 
one or the other of thefe Cafes only, that 
Jlrtcaxi properly be called in to herAffiftance. 

As to the former of them, viz. the 
Cmco^ion, or Digejlion of the Humours^ 
Nature may be aflifted in it, firft, by fuch 

£ 4 Reme- 






Chap. Remedies as moderate the Fever, vrbca 
'« too violent, or raife it, when it is too low; 
and fecondly, by fuch Evacuations as, by 
carrying off part of the offending Matter, 
may enable Nature more effedlually to^0;i- 
co£l the remaining part. And this may 
be done, as well by encouraging the Sym^- 
ptomatical^ or accidental Evacuations, which 
happen during the Courfe of the Difeafe, 
when they are found to relieve the Patient, 
as by making artificial ones, viz. by 
Bleedings Vomiting and Purging. Thefe are 
chiefly to be ufed during the firft Stage 
of acute Difeafes, as we (hall (hew here- 
after, from the Pradice of the be(k 
Phyficians. 

Promoting a Crifisy or a critical Evacua- 
tion of the febrile Matter^ is the next 
Thing which Art may be a(fiftant to 
Nature in; and (bch AfTidance may h% 
wanted on two Accounts; firft, when the 
Crifis^ either through the Weaknefs of the 
natural Faculties^ or the Depravity of 

the 
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tht peccMt Matter^ is delayed beyond its Chaps 
proper Time; and^ fecondly^ ivhen it is im«- '• 
perfed, and d^s not wholly carry ofF the 
Difeafe. Thus, if a Phyfician finds that 
Nature is attempting a Crifis^ by Urine, 
Sweat, &c. but is not equal to the Work, 
he may affift her Endeavours, by Cordials 
and by ftimulating Remedies ; or by fuch 
as are proper to promote the Evacuation 
which Nature is aiming at ; and, if he 
finds that the Crifis is imperfedt, and has 
not wholly carried off the Difeafe, he may 
have recourfe to Purgatives^ Sudorificks^ 
Corroborants^ and fuch other Means as 
the Rules of his Aft may fuggeft, in order 
to prevent a Relaple, by carrying ofi the 
Rdiques of the offending Matter. 

We' have now taken a Survey of the 
refpedive Provinces of Art and Nature in 
curing Difeafes, and, from what has been 
ikid, I think it evidently appears, 

J. That Nature is the primary 

jigent 
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CuAP. Agent in the Care of DUealb, and that 
'« the Phyfician can be &id to cure them^ 
only in a fecondary Senie^ or as an Jn/iru^ 
mint in Nature^ Hands. 

2. That it is the Duty of every 
Physician^ in the Exercife of his Art, 
70 folkw tbeRoad which is pointed out by 
Nature *, or to aSl in Suh/erviency to her 

DiSfates. 

And thus, at length, I hope, I have 
fully proved the Truth of my firft Pra« 
pofition ; viz. That there is an iftoariabk 
Rule, or Method for Physicians to 
direSi their PraSiice by \ or in other Words, 
that Physick is an Art. 

If Phyficians, therefore, are not agreed 
about this Rule, it is their Fault, and not 
the Fault of the Art itfclf j for the Art 
is a real Art, but it happens in this, as 
in other Arts, that many of the Pro- 
ieflbrs of it are not Artifts. It is, indeed, 
as Hippocrates faid of it, the moft 

I exceU 
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ixeeUent of alhArtsi but few have ehherCitAP^ 
Induiliy cnougb) to appljr themfelves to it I» 
as they ought, or Capacity enough, to 
comprthend the whole of it ; aad hence it 
is^ that while there are ib many nominal 
ones, there are (6 few real Phyjkiam ♦. 

Nor ihall we have any Reafon to bo 
furprized at this, if we confider how 
many the Qualifications are which are ns- 
quifite to conftitute a real Phjrfician. For, 
to attempt a Sketch of fiich a Charader, 
we may affirm, thatt to be a good Phy- 
fician, a Man (hould not only be well ac« 
quainted with the State of the Body, while 
it is in Health, and with the Powers of 
Remedies; but that he muft alfo be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Hiftory, and Progrefs 
of Difeaies, before he can fafely apply him- 
felf to the Pradice of his Art. It is not 
dien the knowing Difeaies in the Lump, 
i^ctftct ervi^fciii^v) as the Empiricks did, 

nor 
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Chap, nor th« being poffcffed of a Number 
^» of Receipts^ however valuable they may 
be; it is not the Knowledge of what is 
commonly called Philofoph)\ nor the be- 
ing able to talk mechanically about the 
Caufes of Difeafes; finally, it is not the 
Reading of a few modern Syftems of Me- 
dicine^ that will qualify a Man to be a 
good Phyfician ^ But, to fum up his Cha* 
radter in a few Words, we may fay, that a 
good Phyfician is one who is well acquainted 
with the refpedti ve Powers of Nature^ and 
of Arty and knows when he ought to ex- 
ercife his Art» and when to refrain from 
doing fo : That he is one who takes his //r- 
dicaiions, not from any fanciful Hypothefis, 
nor any imaginary Caufes of Difeafes, but 
from Nature only : That he is one who does 
not attempt to cure acute Difeafes by any 
one kind of Evacuation, as the H£lmon- 
TiANS did by Sweatings nor yet by a 
promifcuous Ufe of all Kinds of them, 
for Example, hy Bleedings P^^gi^g^ Sweat- 
ing^ and Blijiering^ &c. without any Me- 
thod, Rule, or Order, but makes Ufe of each, 

at 
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at different Times, and upon different Occa- Chap. 
fions, as Nature points out the Way: In !• 
fine, that he is one, who does not depend, in 
the Cure of Fevers, upon Specijicks^ or Akxi^ 
fharmicks to correft fome fuppofed morbid 
^alities in the Blood, to quiet the enraged 
Arch BUS, or to expel an imaginary ma-- 
lignant Venom out of the Body, but who takes 
Nature for bis Guide in every Thing, and 
employs his whole Study to direft, reflrain, 
or affifl her Efforts; and promote the 
ConcoSiion and Expulfion oj the febrile Matter^ 
in the Way which Nature indicates. 

But, if this be the Office of a Phyfician, 
as it plainly appears to be, it Is highly in- 
cumbent on him to make himfelf acquainted 
with the whole Dodrinc of Crifes and Cri^ 
ticalDaySy and the Signs of Crudity 2ind Con^ 
coSiion of the Humours, fo as to qualify 
himfelf to difcover, whether or no the Con- 
£oSiion of the Humours be rightly carried 
on ; at what Time a Crijis is to be ex- 
pecfled ; of what Kind it will be ; and 
whether it will wholly carry off the Dif- 

eafe 
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Chap, eafe or not. Thefe are Things^ I (ay, 
I» which it is incumbent upon every Phyfician 
to be thoroughly acquainted with, and 
thefe can only be learnt by a diligent 
Obfervation of Nature, and by the careful 
Ferulal of the ancient Writers in Medicine; 

There are fome, I know, who affcd 
to deipiie, and ridicule the ancient Do£lrine 
of Crijes^ and Critical Days j but we have 
had great Authorities to fupport it, even 
in our 1\ge, amongft which Number may 
be reckoned that great Reftorer of the 
lii?j^ocKATiCK Medicine^ Boerhaave*, 
the juftly celebrated Hoffman:]:, and 
the learned Dr. Mead-j-; to fay nothing 
of the lagacious Sydenham, whofe Au- 
thority alone virould be fufficient to fupport 
this Dodrine, Vere there no other, as we 
maybe aiTured his Obfervations were derived 
from Nature only, andnot from znyHypotbefis. 

But 

• Vid. GsRARD. Van. Swieten G)minent. in 
Apix)ririno8 Boerhaave, Tom. 2. Sed. 587. 

I Vid. Frid. Hopfmanni, Medicin. Rational. 
Tom. 3* Se£l i. Cap. 15. 

t Ms ad, De Imperio Solb et Lunae, Edkio altera, 



But to put this Matter out of all Doubt, Chap. 

a hte ingenious Writer has proved, from a , ^ 

great Variety of Obfervations, made in differ- 
ent Parts of Europe, upon the Periods and 
Crijes of Di/ea/es*^ That they prevail at 
at this Time, as well as they did anciently : 
and, indeed, how can it be otherwife, fince, 
as I have obferved in a former Treafi^, 
*^ whenever any heterogeneous Matter is 
*^ got into the the Mais of Humours, which 
'^ is incapable of being aflimilated, ^ and 
'^ muft be thrown off, before the Patient 
^' can be reftored to Health, whether 
** this be efieded by any ienfible Evacua- 
*^ tion, or not, whether it happens upon' 
•' the ujiial Critical Days^ or not, Nature 
*^ muft have a Ttme to prepare fuch Matter 
** for Expulfion *'*f*, /. e. to concoft the 
Matter firft, and afterwards expel it, 
which is all that the Ancients meant by 
their Dodrine about Crijes. 

The 

* See Martine's Eflays. 
i Inquiry cencorning tbc Nstun^ &^. of tbf 
Epiiimi€k Fmtr Qi |ho Yean 174P,. uA m^* 
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Chap, xhc Truth is then, that Difcafes have 
_ _ ^ their Periods and Crijes now, as they had 
formerly, and the only Queftion is, whe- 
ther they terminate exa£Uy in the fame 
Space of Time, or not. For if they do, 
why fhould we negled the ancient Doc- 
trine concerning them ? And if they do not, 
wherefore (hould we not obferve their 
Periods, and lay down Rules for predid- 
ing them, accommodated to our own Qi- 
mate and Way of Life, as the Ancients 
did?' 

We find that fome amongfl the Ancir 
ents affedted to defpife this Dodtrine 
as much as the Moderns do ; and a Phy* 
iician, who pretended to prognoflicate a 
critical Sweat, or an Uamorrbage, was 
treated by thefe Ignoramuses with the con- 
temptuous Name of a Conjurer y as Galen 
tells us *. This Author however dcfpifed 
thefe empty Sneerers,' as much as they 
atfiedted to defpife him, and rendered him- 

felf 

t G ALiir. . Si Quis Optimus .Medicus &Cf 
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felf eminent by his Predidlions in aciiteCHA^. 
Difeaies. For he not only foretold that a ^* 
Fever would be a ^artan^ as he ac(][Uaint$ 
us^ upon its firfl: Approach, but alio the 
very Day on which it would go off*. 
He pred lifted a Relapfe, in an acute Fever, 
and the Manner of its going off after- 
wards -f*. But the moft extraordinary In- 
Aance of his Sagacity, in this refpeift, was an 
acute Fever, in which he foretold that there 
would be an Hemorrhage at the Nofe on the 
fifth Day of the Difeafe. The Story is an 
uncommon one, for which Reafon I think 
I cannot conclude this Chapter better than 
by relating it; which I (ball do, as nearly as 
I can, in his own Words. A young Man 
at Rome had been ill of a Fever £ve 
Days, and notwithftanding the proper Time 
for Bleeding was then over, as it ought to 
have been done on the fecond or third Day, 
or at the lateft, on the fourth 5 yet, as it did 
lK>t feem to be forbidden, either by the Sea- 

F Ton 



* GaLen. De praecogQitione Ub«^ ad PffthumufH, 
t Ibid. 
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Chaf* fon of the Y^ar, the Age, or Wcafcnefi erf 

J; ^thc Patient, or by his Way df Life; tot 

as, on the contrary, all tbefe CirQumftaocQi 
concurred in Favour ot it, his Pbyficiaitf 
agreed to open a Vein. But ^' after hav- 
ing diligently weighed within myfidf, 
fays our Authoc, the Signs which Hip- 
pocRAT£S has left for foretelling a 
Hemorrhage, I declared that I thought 
ihef were right in their Intention of 
opening a Vein, but that, if they would 
but wait a /while. Nature herfelf would 
do the Bufinefs for theaa, by throwing 
off the Load with which (tk^ was opprefs- 
ed. The other Hiyiicians ftood amazed 
*' at this. In the mean Time the Patient 
** ftarted up, as if he w^ going to jump 
out of Bed I and being afked why he did 
fo, when there was no Reafon for it; 
he replied, that he was afraid, left a red 
Serpent^ which he faw qawling upon 
the i^^g^ of the Bed, ihould fall down 
upon him, and was therefore willing to 
get out of the Way. The other Phy 
^* ficiahs did not fufpedl that this Sym- 
* ' '^ ptom 
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** ptott i)C)rtended any fiitare EMux ofCHAi*, 
'* Blood/ but a8 for ittyrdf, when I had '• 
^^ coti&d6ted the $Ign8, and particularly a 
kednefs^ Whidb I liad before obferved 
upon tbe t4^t 3ideof «he Noit^ eictend- 
infg to the Chedt; and 'vHilch ^as now 
'^ becouie moch tnoie confpicuoasi I 
thoa^ it dn evideat Token ^at there 

iMidd flurdy be ^ 6tM)3oni)ftge £-bm 

the ri^t Noftfils apon wbidh Iwhif- 
pertid dne cff }kc Servants, who was in 
** Waking, -to feWh a Veffel lo catch the 
^* Blood in^ Wt to take Cai:^ to hide it 
*^ ufidiBt^i6 0t&lh)s WhcA lie came in; and 
^' then, turjiifig about to the Pl^yficians, I 
•* told them, loud enough to be heard by 
" them all, that if they would wait a 
** little longer they would fee « Flux of 
«* Blood ftofla the Patient's rigift Noftrih 
^' They laoght at fny mentioning the right 
^^ Noftril hi partkuiar ; but I replied, that 
*^ both thefe tilings would happen, or that 
" neither of them would. For by the Rules 
" of the Art there Would not only be a 
*' Fkix of Blood, but that Flux would 
/ F 2 ••be 



Chap. « be from the right Noftril. ■ Upon thir, 
^* " I ordered the Man who had got the 
'* VelTel to keep his Eye upon the Pa- 
" tient, and to catch the Blood, as foon 
" as he began to lee it fpout forth. I 
" had fcarce done Ipeaking, when the 
" Patient pulled bis Finger from bis Noftril, 
*• and we law it covered with Blood. The 
f* Servant ran with the Bafim j the Com- 
** pany fet up a Shout ; and the Phyll- 
** cians, one and all, llipt out of the way 
*' as faft as they could." jind thus ^irt 
triumphed over Ignorance. " The Patient 
** loft four Pound and a half of Blood *." 
* Gal£n. D« PnecogoiUone, &c. 
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C H A P. n. 

N the preceding Chapter I have Chap. 

' endoivoured to dembnilratey that the !!• 
Artxcf Phyfick affords an invariable 
Riile,'&om which a Phyfieian never ought 
to deviate,' ^in treating acute Difeafes; 
\rhich Rule is to take Nature for 
nis Guide : and have ^ alfo attenipted to 
explain the true Senfe and Meaning o^ 
t^isRule^' I ihall now proceed, as I at 
firft propoicd, to (hew tbat the bejl Phy-' 
Jiddm^ . \ih all Agei^ have been direBed by 
it injbeir PraSice. 

* ■ • 

• -■ ■ • ■ * 

In order :to prove /the Truth of . this 

Propdfition, it will be neceflary to take 

a (hort View of the State of Phyfick, at 

fome of its mod: fiourilbing Periods, from 

the Days of Hippocrates down to the 

prefent Time ; for fuch a View will make 

it evident, not only that the moft emi- 

i P 3 nent-^ 
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lent Phyficians, at all Times, have been 
^]^ direaed by this Rule ; but alfo that they 
have been thought to ezcell, or be defici- 
ent in their Art, in proportion as they ad- 
hered to, or deviated firom it. 

The immortal Renown, then, whi(^ 
has been bellowed upon the Fathbr ^f 
our Art^ ieeqis (p have been conferred, up* 
on ' him for no other Reafon, but becauia 
he obferved, and copied isifter Natato, mote 
diligently, and eacaiSJy than any one 
elfe had ever done. And, if ouc Ef^JiJb 
Hippocrates, the judicious Sydenham, 
rivals him in Fame,' it is becauie he 
ileadUy purfued the Path in which Hip- 
pocrates had trod before. There is in« 
deed fuch an Affinity between Sydenham's 
Method of Pradice, and that of Hippo- 
crater, that one would think the Ei^UJb 
Writer had bqrrowM it from the Greek one } 
but, if he did not, as we haye Reafon to 



believe he did not, from his own Words, 
as well as from common Report, it is evi- 
dent that both of them muft have been 

^ in- 
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ioflarodbod by the &me MiAref^, fo wit, 
Nature. And it adds no fmall Weight **• 
to the Method which they both purfued^ 
tOkjfiad^ that ti^ie letter does not appear to 
hai^e borrowed it ifrom the former, but 
ihafr both of them' fbll^ into it By carefully 
obiirving N^tlire. 

■ Wehavd SVdbn ham's own Teftitnony 

to ihew, tbat the Rule which he followed^ 

m fais^ Fradice; was no other than that 

w&ch L have been^ fpeaking' of; fbr he 

tdk^us, tbatk is< mo^ likdf tba6 bewbo^ oh^ 

J€roe% the naturai Pb^wmena cf Bifeafes^ 

mtb the mojh AbcuMcy and Jbtention^ will 

he the mojt expert in difcevering the true 

and genuine Indications for the: Cure of them-, 

and' that forhisownP&it, he appKed him-- 

felf wholly, to thisMetbodi. being' veryfecure 

that', if Iw took Nature for his Gtiide, 

m etiam, 

Avia terrarum peragrans bca nuUius aiite 

Vtrita folo."-^ 

He Jhould never deviate a Hair'i Breadth 

F 4 from 
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CHAF.from the Path in nvbicb a Pbyfician ot^bl 
^^' to tread^. 

Sydenham however appears to have 
gone too far, in averting, as he does ^^ 
that the Art of Phyfick may be heft learnt: 
by Obfcrvation, or the Pra<ftice of it. For. 
in every other Art, a Man is fuppofed to 
have learnt the Rules of his Art, before he 
comes to the Pradice of it ; and, for my 
own Part, I can fee no Reafon why 
there ihould be lefs Neceflity for a Mafter 
in the Art of Phyfick, than in any other. 
It would be unhappy indeed for the Pa^ 
tient^ were the Art of Phyfick to be learnt 
only at his Expencc. ' We muft therefore 
charitably fuppofe, that Sydenham 
(neant no more than that, after a Phy-. 
fician has laid a good Foundation, the Prac^ 
tice of tjig Art is the beft Way to render, 
him perfedt in it ; not that the Art is to 

be 



* Sydenham Opera Univcrft. Lugd. Batavor. Syo*' 
fyijola Dedicator. 

t Ibid. 
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be learnt by that alone. It is plain that Chap. 
FraAice alone will not teach a Man 
the Art; for there are not wanting Inftan- 
ces of Practicioneus, who are grown 
old in Bufinefs, and jret^ for want of being 
early inftrudled in the Principles of the Art, 
are as abfolute Strangers to it, as they 
were at firft fetting out. But of this only 
by the Way. 

To come now to the juftly celebrated 
Bob RH A AVE; his Practice was of a Piece 
with that of Hippocrates and Syden- 
ham. Thefe were the Authors whom, 
together with Nature, he took for his 
Guides ; and who/e Obfervationjs he has 
illuftrated and confirmed by his own, and 
by the new Difcoveries in Anatomy^ and 
Natural Phihfopby. And it was by fol- 
lowing, and improving upon the Plan; 
which thefe Authors had laid down, that 
he himfclf rofe to that high degree of Re- 
putation which he enjoyed while living, 
and which his Works will remain 
in Pofleffion of, as long ^s Phyfick con- 
tinues to bq qn Art. . . After 
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Chap. After fuch InAances as Hipfocrates^ 

II. Sydenham and BoR'RKA A VE, it would be 

fuperfluous to mention others of lc& Rank 

and Eminence, who have formed thek 

PraAice on this Plan; but I cannot foiw 

bear juft taking Notioe, that another Counr 

try man of our owo^ who^ ad accountr 

of his great and fuccefsful Pra&ice^ mthet 

than great Learning, has always been 

ranked amongft the: moft eminent Pby- 

ficians *]*, is recorded, by the Learned: Dr^.. 

Frb i.ni> % to have arrived at that degree 

of Eminence which he paflefled, only byi 

taking Nature for bis Guide in every Things 

But not to deal in general Propodtiona 
only, I fhall proceed to. fliew, by an Abftraflj 
of the PraSice of tfaefe. Authors, that all 
of them built upon the fame Foundation;, 
and tikjt there is a ftridk uig^eement between 
tbem, with re/peSt ta the treatment of acuta 
Dijimpers. And I (hall undertake this 

Taik 



t Dr. Radcli^fe. 

* Fjlejno Comment. deFebribos^ p. x6o. 
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Taflc the mow vRillinglyy aa it will not Cha». 
only nhdicate the Art ftom the grcatcft^^^ 
Repootcb which its Enemies have caft apon 
it^ bat will Jferve^ at the iaq^Time, to 
(hew in what the true and gentnne Pra&ce 
of Medicine cmfijls. 

Td bqgitt> with: Hippocrates ; hc: lays 
it down as a.finil Principle^ that the end 
of Pbyjfick is either to carry off Hijedfet^ 
or to moderate the Violence of' them ^^ And 
agreeably to this Principle, his Indication^ 
in« acute Diftempers, were only theibi ^mz. 
eiihicr foi mitigate] the Symptamn to dxneS^ 
or to affiji NaUsrs in throwing off the 
CCaufe of the Di&afe, by promoting the 
Ccnct^Sion and Evacuation of the febrile 
Matter. In each Cafe he took hia Indicatioa 
iSlOOi Nature s for he tells us, that when the 
fever was irregular, or had no certain T^ype^ 

his 



■^i^F^Wf t i wuiiiij 



^ Kai wpStov yt in ijfttvfAatj ^ vopi^iu. iDr^i. 

dftJb<u¥Hy. HiPPOCR. de Arte. 
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Chap, his Method was not to do any Thing, tilt * 
^^* it became regular, and he could diicovtr > 
of what kind it was, and then to fet a- . 
bout the Cure, in the W97 which Nature I 
pointed out *f-/ ».\ .1 

It may feem ftrange to many to* afTert, 
that Hippocrates never attempted Jo 
cure a Fever-, but it is. fo far. true, that! 
he never tried to cure if, according to the; 
common Acceptation of that Word, s.. e.^ 
to put a fiop to the febrik Motions, or JOr. 
tingoifli the Fever, by the help of Ait;; 
for he thought, (and all prudent Phyfici* 
a'ns have thought the fame,) that the Cdre; 
of a Fever (bould be left to Nature; and> 
his whole Aim was to moderate, diredt, or. 
affift her Motions. 



r 



^s^xirm T? vf o(ni)«(ry, KATA <>T2IN ©EHPEftN, 

(i. e. Theorizing according to Nature^ or taking 
his Indications from thence.) Hippoc. De ratioflG. 
yiftus in piorbis acutis. 
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His firft Intention was to rejlrain /^Chap. 
Efforts of Nature^ when thy were too vio^ ^^• 
knti or to moderate the Fever. This was 
plainly his li^gvi \n Bleedings in the begin- 
ing of acute Diftcmpers. He had often 
taken Notice that a Bleeding at the Nofe, 
or fome other Haemorrhage, had been of 
Service in the beginning of thefe Diieaies^ 
when tl^e Fever ran too high ; when it was 
attended with great Pains^ a Difficulty of 
Breathings or the like. He had alfo found 
it to be of Service m topical Inflammations ^ 
and^ as he could not but know that an In- 
flammation, if \tk to take its own Courfc, 
wduld probably end in Suppuration^ and an 
jibfcefs in the part afFedted ; or, that if 
Nature (hould attempt to relieve the Pa- 
tient by an Hemorrhage, fuch Haemorrhage 
might happen in an improper Part, as for 
Inftance, intheLUngs; he therefore thought 
it more advife&ble to procure an artificial 
Relief, by Bleeding, than to leave the Work 
to Nature. But wc do not find (hat he 
ever bled, unlefs the Fever was fo violent 

as 
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Chap, as to make it dangerous to leave Nature to 
"• herfelfj the. only general Rtile which he 
gives upon thisSubjedt being, to bked^ ina^uk 
Difeafes^ if the Fever h viisient^ and tk 
Patient is hi the Fhwer of his Age ^ 
Strength *. 

And indeed^ if.weconfider the Principles 
which Hippocrates went upon^ we fliafl 
be conduced that he could have no other 
Defign in Bleeding, hut either to moderaie 
the Fever, or to pronfiote an artificial Ojfis. 
But had his Defign been to fiibftitote thk 
Evacuation in the room of the natural otte> 
which he faw fometimes produced, lie 
would probably have bled upon the Critic^ 
Days, in which fuch Hemorrhages ufed la 
happen. Now CnV/V^/ Hemorrhages fie- 
quently happen when , the Difeafe is ftr 
advanced "f, and feldom fooner than 'jd)e 

^ ^ii^ii 79^n aivkum. JQe Vifhis ratioBe in 
Morbis Acuds. 

t In the Cafe of HsROpyTHus cf Abdtra^ there 

wai 
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fifth or fixth Day; whereas Hippocrates Chap» 

ttfed to iblcediin the very Beginning of a *^ 

Stmeri a^d it was a ^eoeral Rule amongft 

the oldeft l^hyficians^ never to bleed after 

(the fourth Day of ^an acute Difeafe, anlefs 

in Oties <of great (Bxtremity., as in that df 

An AX ION in the Epukmicis *. 



As 



was a Rxmorrhagt from the^ofe on the ^.ofh'Day ; 
iand in that of -a latt Kgbt Won. Gtnikmin^ ^thcre 
was a like HaBoiofffhage about the ooth Day. The 
Hxmorrhage, in the Cafe of Heropythus, was 
not critical, for it returned, by Intervals, till the 6oth 
Day^ and then ^ftept; but the Dffectfb continued till 
the laoth Day, and wasicarriad off* at h& by-z turbid 
Urine^ and bilious Stools. It is a good Remark which 
Sir John Floyer malces upon this Cafe, viz, that 
in Rbmmati^k Ftf^irsj -^ere there is a -fizef 31(kxi, 
the Fever is Ioog» bitf whcsn it goes o^ there is much 
Sediment in the Urine. See his Com. p. io£. Hip. 
Epid. L. 3. Se£t. 3. ^g. 9. 

■^ Lib. 3. Scft. a. jEg. -8. In this -Cafe, -contrary 
10 ijie lifiial MIethod, the Patient w^ bled in a flurifie 
4m Ae eighth Day of tbeDiflemper $ but then the Fever* 
Hh^ocraTes tolls -us^ was very high, the Pain very 
wute, and die Cough and Difficulty of breathing b6th 
irery grott. This Rule, never to bleed a&er the foucth 
Day, is chiefly applicable to inflammatory Fevers ^io 

Which, if the Obftni&ion is not sei|ioved within four 

Days, 
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Chap. As it does not appear then, that Hip- 
II. pocRATES ever ufed Bleeding with a De- 
iign to procnre a Crifis, and carry ofF the 
Caufe of the Difeafe, it is evident he muft 
have done it only to mitigate the Symp- 
toms. And there is the greater Reafon 
to believe that he -bled with this Ihtentioa 
only, and not with a View tb make an 
artificial Crifis, fince we know that he 
ftri€tly copied after Nature ; but it very 
leldom happiens that Nature cures Difeafes 
by a Haemorrhage: For, out of tht forty- 
two Cafes related in the EpidemickSy there 
is only one which can properly be iaid to 
have been carried off by a Critical Flux 
of Blood*. Dr. Freind fays, indeed, 
that four of thefe Cafes were terminated 

by 

Days, Matter is commonly formed ; but, when chif is 
the Cafe, Bleeding can do no good, and may poflUdy 
do harm. This Rule however is not without Excep- 
tion, for Galbn informs us, that he fometimes bled 
even on the twentieth Day of a Fever. Vid. De Qt* 
randi ratione per Vensfedionem. 

* Hippocrates, dc Morbis Vulgar. L. 3, Scd. 
3. /Egr. XI. 
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by an Haemorrhage * J but he appears. toCn a p< 
have been a little too hafty in aflerting ^I* 
this. For, in. two of the four, Hippo- 
crates fayscxprcfly, that the Feycr was 
terminated by a Sweat -j* . And Sir John 
Floyer, in his Commentary on thefe Cafes, 
obfervcSj of one of the four,, that theHamor-^ 
rhage was not fujicient for a perfect CrifiSi but 
that the Crifis was by Sweats ; and of an- 
other, that the Sweat completed the Crifis. 
As to the laft Hijiory^ of the four which 
Dr. Freind refers to, Hippocrates lays, 
that the Patient had a plentiful warm Sweat 
all over her Body §, and was perfedlly freed 
from her t'ever by it ; fo that out of the four 
Cafes picked out by Dr. Freind, aslnftan- 

G ces 



♦ De Fcbribus, Comment. 2*^ 
' + Ih Hiftory 7. L. I. he fays, that there was an 
Hxmorrhage from the left Noftril on the fifth Day, 
after which the Patient Sweat C{S^ui<rtv) and had a Crifis. 
And, Lib. j.Sed. s.^gr. y.heftys, that on the 27th 
Day the Patient fweat much, and was freed from her 
Fever, (ti^tavt iroKKoi. aerugo;.} copiofis ortis Sudoribus, 
a Febre immunis fuit. 

« 

§ Ji^fo^'i 7ffoX?Ja S'fpjM^ Ji* Saou, ATTU^of buk^, 

Epidcnv Lib. ji Se£t. 3. JEgu 12. 
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^UAp; cei of a critical Flux of Bloody there is only 
^^* one which can with any Propriety be 
allowed to be fuch ^^ and even in this it 
is faid, that the Patient fell into a copious 
warm Sweat on the third Night, and bad 
a perftB Crijuy and this Sweat may be 
fuppo&d to have had fome Effirdt, as well 
as the Fluxus Menjium which came on 
about that Time. 

Afecond Method, which Hippocrates 
took to moderate the Violence of acute Dif-* 
eaies, was to give cooling and emollient Cly« 
fters. We have Inflances of this Pradtice in 
thoie Diieaies to which he emphatically gives 
the Appellation oi acute Difeafes, n)iz. Pku^ 
rifies^ Peripneummies^ Pbrenfies^ and burning 
Fevers ^f. In a Pleurifie^ fays he, the Body 
muft be kept open by cooling lenient 
Clyilers, and this is proper in every Stage 
of the Difeafe^:. He gives the &me Di- 

f^diont 



♦ Lib. 3. Scft. 3. ^gr. II. 
t De Vidus ratione in Mprbis acutb^ ^De AftC; 
ikmibiu: . 

$ Dc Aliefimiibus. 
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regions ip a Peripnmmny wd Pi&r^^*. Ch A P^ 
!Be ^s inorc particular in laying down Rules 
for the Management of a Caufus^ or bum^ 
ing F^er. In ^\% Pifteipper he obfcrve?, 
that we ought to ^ppty cooling Remedies^i 
both externally, and in Clyfters ; that thefe 
may be ipjcAcd every Pay, or every other 
pay, but tbfit we muft take Care not to cool 
too much, fo as to bring on a Rigor •(•. * Thf 
Time for giving Clyfters was regulated by 
the Intention which he h^d in giving them^ 
which was, as we may learn from many 
Paflages in his Works, to maderate the 
Fever, and ea/e the Pains. Thus, in a Peri- 
pneumony, he orders the Body to be kept 
ppen, for the firil four or five Days, to abate 
the Fever^ 6cc. but fays, that, after that 
Time, we (hould not ufc them, becau& any 
great Evacuation downwards, after the fifth 
Day, is dangerous, as it flops Expeaoratlpn^ 
which is the regular Crifjs of this Dif-^ 

G 2 eafe. 
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Ck A P. cafe*. In like manner, in Pleurifies^ he 
^^* orders Clyfters, during the firft Days of the 
Diftemper, as alio Purging to carry off the 
Bile ; but he adds, that we ought not to 
purge after the Patient begins to expec- 
torate, for if we do, we (hall put a Stop 
to the Expedoration, and the Patient will 
die of a Suffocation the feventh or ninth 
Dayf-. 

In one or two Places^ indeed^ as in that 
above referred to §, he feems to allow of 
Clyfters, through the whole Courfe of 
acute Difeafes; but then they are only 

to 

■ ^ • 

* Thefc are his Words : T»? il xo^Xixg Iv f^lv 

Tjo"* ir^dr^jciv rfjf'ifiifn rhtrxfCiVf n wiils^ u7ro;^a?^£f4p 
XC^j ^ ^^h i^^^oVf ^va( of n iffv^do) ufAiXjjncvi ecuci, 
9^ r» dxy^iAaloi xoxjiporgfx &c. He explains this 
afterwards, by adding, it7 ^v 7^ riiv x«tu xoiAniy, 

XifiV wrd^ftaoiuv^ ivos to cr/o^Xov dnivoci ivpi^xi^ 9^ '^9C^^ 

KdfAifuv. i. e. the Body (hould neither be fuffered 
to be coftive, fo as to incrcafe the Fever •, nor 
kept fo open, as to hinder Expeftoration, and 
exhauft the Patient's Strength. Vid. De Mor- 
bis. L. 3. 

f Ibidem, 

§ De Affeaion. 
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to be given in fuch Cafes where it isne- Chap^ 
ccflkry to mitigate the Fever, agreeably to H. 
the general Rule above laid down *. 

By thefe and many other Parages, we 
find that Hippocrates made very free 
with Qyflers, in the beginning of acute 
Difeafes ; but he did not do the fame with 
purging Remedies ; on the contraiy, though 
he often purged in Fevers, yet he did it 
with great Caution and Circumfpe£tion, as 
I (hall (hew hereafter, when I com^ to treat 
upon this Subjedl* 

I. proceed now to the third and laft 
Method which Hippocrates took, 
to moderate the Fever, or keep it to a pro- 
per Standard^ which was to regulate the 
Patient's Diet, as the Difeafe required. 

G 3 This^ 

* Hippocrates, after giving general Di- 
redtons about purging in continual Fevers, adds, 

Xf*' ooiivimiri^Qv yoi^. that is^ if there be a Neceffity 
for it, we may give Clyfters at any Time, be- 
caufe there is lefs Danger from Clyfters than 
c athartick Remedies. De Purgant. Remedits. 
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pHAP. This is a Sttl^icA opbn v^^hich he & 
H* very copious, ^nd he gives ihls Reaibn fat 
it, that, notwithfl^anding it wais a matttt 
of very great Confeqtience, the Ancients 
hid wVitken nbthihg remaritablc concern- 
ing il*. 

We may cbHtft froita this Paffage bf 
«mr Author, that the Pradicc of Phyfick, 
before his Timfc, was merely EmpiHcdl^ 
or that Hiyficians had ttot a rt^ular Me- 
tbod of treatihg Diftetftpcrs, but traftcd 
wholly to Receipts^ t^ Eftipiricks hav* 
done ever fince; for had there been any 
Method known before the Time of Hip- 
pocRATfes, it mtift have contained Rufcs 
for the Regulation of Diet in acute Dif 
eafes ; but he acquaints us that there Vcrfe 
no fuch Rules in being before his Time; 
and confequently a regular Method of 
treating Diftempers was then unknown. 
And from hence it appears, that the Honour 
of difcovering ioch a Method is due to 

Hip. 
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Hippocrates alone ; and it is for this Difco- Ch Af 
very that he has alwa]rs been eftccmcd the ^ ^^ 
Founder of the Rational, or Dogma- 
tick Medicine*. 

There were fome indeed in thcfc very 
early Ages who enjoin'd a total Abftinence 
from Food, during the three or four firft 
Pays of a Fever, in v^rhich they v^erc 
afterwards followed by the Methodifts. 
Hippocrates, however, condemned this 

G 4 Praflicc, 



^ Tbe Name of D^matifts was given by Galbh 

to tbofe Pbyfidam who pradifed according to a c^r-* 

tain Huh or Method, to diftinguUh them from £ffi^- 

ri€is^ who prefcribed to Diftempera in ibi Lump 

{yuAi (TijiJfopw) or pradifed only by Rote, fhe In-' 

MeatitM^ fays he, in Difeafis^ or the Thing which ii 

indicated, is the beginning of the Art of Medicine, or 

Ae G^l from which a Pbyfician fets out, in curing 

Difeafes. And he who is able to difcover by what 

Means the Thing which is indicated, may be brought 

about, truly dcfcrvcs the Title of a Phyfician. Now 

he who has Experienci alone, to dired him iq eflfed* 

ing his End, is properly fpcaking an Empirick 5 but he, 

who purfues a rational Mgt/jcd of doing it, h a Dog% 

matifti or a Rational Phy ftcian. El ii i^oi Xoyou ri^o^ 

TIKO'S. Gal£x. Method Medend. L. 3- 
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CHAP.Pradlicc, bccaufe, as he fays, all great and 
_ ^ fuddcn Changes are dangerous; but he him- 
fclf went fo far as to deny the Patient 
folid Food*; and in many Cafes even 
Ptijfans, or SpoonmeafSy and to confine 
them to watry Liquors, fuch as Honey and 
Water ^ Oxymel, &c. 

His Intention, in keeping the Sick to 
this Kind of Diet, was to prevent the Fever 
from fifing too high-f-. And indeed this was 
the principal Method which he took to 
moderate a Fever ; for Bleedings which fome 
Phyficians are now fo free with, in acute 
Difeafes, was feldomufed by Hippocrates; 
and in one fort of Fevers, which were thofc 
of the bilious or putrid Kind, he never 
made ufe of it at all ; nay, he went fo far 
as to forbid Bleeding, in fome Cafes, merely 
on account of the Fever, though other 

Cir- 

fA^iiujivi. De Affedionibus. 
in Homina. 
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Circumftances fcemed to make it necef- Chap, 

IT 

fary* It may be wondered why Hip- "• 

•POCRATES 



* 5/ vero ulcus fuertt inUrnas vmai fecaio^ fi non 
febricitet. Epidem. L.a. Scft. 5. ^icunqut diripmti 
voci diftituantuTy fi fine fcbrc fucrint, ipfis venamficato^ 
Epidem. L. 2. Seft. a. Hippocrates, as Mar- 
tian proves at large, wasfo much averfe to Bleeding in 
Fevers w^kb arofe from Biliy that he thought it hurtfiil, 
tvcninPIiuritici Pains, when they were owing to that 
Caufe. Dolores circa latus infibribusy conjijientis citra 
notasy vcnafe^io laferity Jive cibum averfetur ager^fioi 
Hypocbondrium fublime Ifabuerit. CoBiczr. praenot. S. 3. 
Pains of this kind in the Side do often arife from 
BiUy as Martian fhews^ but as purging is 
unfafe, wbeh there is an internal Inflammation of any 
Part, fo 18 Bleeding when there is a Redundancy of Bile: 
The reafon why it is fomay be Icarift from thisAuthon 
Hos prater ea ladit Phlebotomiay quia cum humor noxius 
tenuitate peccety /anguine mijfoy adhuc tenuior redditur ; 
fuare accedenh febrcyqua fuccos exurity V tenuitas aw^ 
getury ^ Acrimoniay venaque per phlebotomiam inaniiet 
Cacochymiam biliofam trahenUSy morbum geminant. And 
again, fpeaking of a bilious Fever, he (ays, ^uari 
in hoc cafu propter ftbrimFemefeffio plurimum ladit y qua» 
tenus humores per venafe£fionem attenuati a febrili colore 
io ufque attenuantury ut Janguis toius fere in biliofum 
fuccum tranfmutetury quando bilis nihil aliudefly quam 
jfanguis attenuatusy ^ immodice excoSfuSy Jive accenjus a 
calorty fcr hac ratio ejiy cur illiy quibus Janguis Jluxit 

im^ 
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Chap, pocrates was fo averfe to BleediDg, m 
^^* many acute Difeaies; but, to account for 
it, wc muft confidcr the Nature qF the 
Climate where he lived, for People who 
live in very hot Countries, are lefs capable 
of bearing this Evacuation, than fuch as 
inhabit milder Climates. Accordingly 
Mesue, (if he was the Author of the 
jipborijms which go under his Nam|,) ob* 
fcrvcs, that People bear Bleeding better in 
the fifth and fixth, than in the feventh, 
firft, iecond, third and fourth Climate ^. 
Now Bleeding, at lead in large Quan- 
tities, was thought to be prejudicial in the 
firfly fecond, third and fourth Climate, 
becanfe tbofe Climates were too hot, and 
the Inhabitants of the feventh were 
thought to be lefs capable of faring it, 

becaufe 



insfntA'cfy a ftbribus htUoJis corripianiury quod admiavit 
HiPPOc. ab initio L. 2. de Morbis Mulferum ; qua 
omnia attendens prudens fenex Venafe^ionem in febribus 
putridls (has febres ex Bile appellat ipfe) adeo fufptetam 
habuit^ ut pro earum curatione nulUbi earn admiferit^ 
^va quidem pracepioris doSlrina^ ^c. Prosper, 
Martian, in Hippoc. Pag. 471. 
* Aphorifm. viii. a 
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bteaiife tb6 Climate was too cold. As Chap. ^ 
HiPtockATES, therefore, pradifed in the U* 
warm Latitude of O r £ £ c £^, he had 
reafon to forbear Bleeding in Difeafes, in 
which it is found to be of Service in a colder 
Cliftiate. For the Fevers which* prevail iii 
hot Countries are moftiy of the BiJiom or 
PiOrid kind, as thofe which happen in 
teinperiile Climes are owing more frequent- 
ly to a Sanguine Plethora^ or redundancy 
of Blood ; but as Bleeding is indicated in 
the latter, fo is Purging in the former kind 
of Fevers. 

The Extremes of Heat and Cold, were 
thought by all the old Writers in Phyfick, 
as well as by HiPPot^RATis, to be a Reafon 
fltgainft Bleeding. For Galen frequently 
cautions Phyficians againft Bleeding in very 
bot or very cold Weather -f*, in Summer-time, 

or 

* The Ifland of Cos^ in which Hippocratb« 
lived, is in the fourth Climate, according to the ancient 
Way of computing; as iht Piloponnefus^ditiA a gieat Part 
of the Grak Iflands are. 

t Decurandiratione per Sanguinis MiiKonem, Ad 
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Chap, or a hot Country*; and Me sue does the 
**• fame, as we have fcen. And the Obferva- 
tion of the latter concerning. Climates has 
been confirmed by the Experience of later 
Times ; for it is found, as I have been infornied 
by a learned and ingenious Gentleman, who 
has pradlifed in Jamaica^ to be much more 
dangerous to bleed in that warm Climate, 
than in the temperate one of England. And 
the French and Italtans^M/ha, according to the 
old Calculation, are Inhabitants of the fifth 
and fixth, bear Bleeding in greater Quan* 
titles, and pradife it more frequently, than 
we who live in the feventh Climate do. 

From what has been laid, we may 
account for the Difference between the 
Pradice of Hippocrates and that of our 
Phyficians, with refpcd to Bleeding j as we 
may alfo for Galen's deviating from the 
Pradlice of his Mafter in this Point. For 
Hippocrates was very cautious about 
Bleeding, and Galen very fond of it, and 

y^t 



* Method. Medend. Lib. 2. 
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yet both of them proceeded upon the Chap. 
fame Plan, as I (hall hereafter (hew : But ^^* 
as Galen pradifed in the temperate 
Clime of Italy^ he had much greater Rea- 
fon. for ufing this Evacuation freely than 
Hippocrates, who£e Pradlice was moftiy 
limited to the warm Clime of Greece. And 
^he fame way of Reafoning holds good 
with regard to us. 

But to return, asHiPPocRATEs, wasmore 
cautious about Bleeding, than Phyiicians are 
now, and as he had not one of the chief 
Remedies to anfwer the Intention of cool^ 
ing which we have, wz. Nitre^ he atterhpted 
to anfwer it by a cooling Regimen; and 
we may conclude that he ftudied this Point 
very much, from the greatVariety of cooling 
Liquors which we meet with in his Works*. 
For as he was no great Dealer \n Receipts ^ 
he would not probably have left us fo 
many of this kind, had he not thought it 
to be a Matter of very great Confequeoce 
in the Cure of Fevers. The 



* Vid. Lib. 3. De Morbis, fub finem. 
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Chap. The Diet which Hippocrates dlreded 

_ « 

^•_ ^ in Fevers was called by the general Appel- 
lation of Ftiffan^ but was made mxm 
grofs or thin according to the different 
Intentions to be anfwered by it. 

Thcit were three kinda of Ptijfau in oft 
amongft the Ancients, as Mercurialis 
has obferved^. The firft was made by 
boiling one Part of peeled Barley^ or^ as 
we commonly call it, Pearl Barley^ in ten, 
or fifteen Parts of Water, till the Barley 
was diflblved, and ran together into a 
Lump. This was called fimply, Ptiffm^ 
or whole Ptijfan. When this was drained 
through a Cloth, fo as to feparate the 
thicker from the thinner Part, it had the 
Nanie oi ft rained Ptijfan^ (Ptiflana colata) 
or Juice of Pttffan. Thefe are the two 
kinds of P/^;? which Hippocrates {peaks 
of in his Book, De Ptijfana^ five, Bt 
VtSius ratione in Morbis acutis-^-^ and to 

which 

* Variar. Le£tion. Lib, 4, cap. iS. 

t This Book was called anciently by either of theft 
Names indifierently, as we may liarn from Cjslivs 
Av&KLiANUs and Galek. 
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which he gives the Name of •P^fcara, Chap* 
{forbitionis) or Barley Gruel^. -The Latin ^^ 
and Arabian Phyficians fpeak of another 
kind of Ptiffan^ befides the two already 
mentioned, which is that which is made 
by boiling oommon Barley, with the Hufk 
on, h) Water; but this may more properly 
be ranged under the Clais of Liquors than 
of Food, being what they made ufe of in 
Fevers to dilute with ^. 

The Hippocraiick Diet in Fevers then, 
may properly be diilingui(hed into two 
kinds, n)iz. the /////, and the low Diet ; 
the firft confifted of . the whole Ptijfan^ 
(Ptijjanaiota) and the fecond of the ftrain- 

cd 



* We have no Word in our Language which fully 
anfwers the Meaning of this Term ; it fignifies literally 
Savings or SpMnmeais^ but as it is only applied to one 
kind of Spoonmeats^ vi^. fuch as are made of Barky f 
I could not find a more proper Name for it than what 
I have here made ufe of, to wit, Bar/^ Gruel. 

f The Moderns differ from the Ancients in this Point, 
as they commonly make ufe of the Ptiffana cplata^ as 
a Diluter in Fevers, which kind of Ptifan was anciently 
only ufed for Food. 
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Chap, cd Ptiffan, or Barley Gruel, after the 
^^* thicker Part had been ftrained off. Ga- 
LENy indepd^ in a Treatiie in which he 
profe^ to explain the Dodrine of Hip- 
pocrates on this Subjedt^ makes men- 
tion of a third kind of Diet, which con- 
fided of half the one, and half the other *. 
This was carrying the Matter to a great 
degree of Nicety, and fuch a one as will 
feem trifling to many. I (hoald not there- 
fore have mentioned it, had I not thought 
it neceilary towards explaining the Doc- 
trine of Hippocrates, concerning Diet 
in acute Difeafes. 



The Defigh of Hippocrates, as we 
have fcen, in giving Ptijfan, was to mode- 
rate the Fever, and fupply the Sick with 
proper Nouriftiment. And agreeably to 
this Defign, he was diredted in giving it 
by the Nature of the Fever, and the Time 
of its Duration, by the Patient's ufual Way 
of Life, the Seafon of the Year, &c. The 

princi- 
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principal Rules which are to be found ihChap^ 
his Writings^ relating to this Subjed, are ^^* 
the following. 

i. That the more acute any Difeafe is^ 
the more thin and watry the Diet ought 
to be *. 2. That it ought to be thinneft 
about the Height of the Difeafe f. 3. 
That it (hould not be given in the Fit^ 
or when the extreme Parts are cold, but 
in the Abfence^ or at lead, in the Remif-- 
fion of the Fever %. 4. That it fliould 
be given feldomer or oftener, according 
as the Patient has been ufed to feed 
more iparingly, or heartily in - time of 
Health §. 5. That, as old People, and 
fuch as live in hot Countries, require lefs 
Nourilhment than young ones, and fuch 
as inhabit colder CUmates, Regard (hould 
be had to the Seafon, Climate, and Age 

H of 
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• I Aph. 7. 8. 

t Id. Aph. 8. 10; 

X Id. Aph. II. 

§ I Aph. 17. Dc ntione viausifl morbis acutis. 
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Chap, of the Patient, as well as to his Manner 
I^' of Life, in the Regulation of his Diet :(:. 
And laftly, That there is greater Danger 
from the Ufe of a very thin low Diet than 
from a fuller one * ; And, therefore, 
that thofe People are in an Error who live 
too low in time of Health* 

From thefe general Rules^ the reafbn of 
M I F p o c R AT £ s's Pradtice in particular 
Cafes may be eafily underftood. Thus, 
where he recommends the giving the whole 
Ftiffan in the beginning of Fevers *f*, in 
c^poiition to thofe who deferred giving it, 
till they had cxhaufted the Strength of 
their Patients by an Abftinenoe of 3, 4, 5, 
or 6 Days, the Precept muft be reftrain- 
ed to fuch Difeafes only, as are called ^^1^ 
acute §, and which are fome time before 
they come to a height, and not applied to 
thofe "^YivAk^x^^oery acute ^ and of a (hort 
Centlnuance \ for in the latter the Juice of 

Ptijfan 

X I. Aph. 13, 14, ly. 17, 18, 
* 1 Aph, 5. 

t I>e ratbne viQm in morbis woaHk. 
§ Vidt a. A^ 23. 
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PtiffM i$ to be given in the beginning of the Chap. 
Diieaife^ and afterwards thtPtiJfan itfelf *• ''• 

As to the Ptijfan itfelf, we never find 
him giving it at the firft coining on of a 
^)efy acute Difeafe. For his Rule in a 
burning Fever i$, Hiever to give it till after 
the Crifis. He direds us in another place 
not to give Ptiffan till there appear fome 
Signs of ConcoSion in the Urine -f*^ 

. In forae acute Difbafes, however, he 
did not allow even the Ufe of the Succus 
Ptiffana^ till the Crifa was over, and the 
Patient out of Danger* Thefe are his Di« 
re&ion^ in fbme PUurifies and ^infies §. 
Thefe PaflEiges may feem to contradliSfc the 
general Rule about giving Spoonmeata 
{^})lJ^x](x) in die beginning of Fevers i 
but it muft be J^ferved, that he is here 

, H 2 ipeaking 
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* De raticMne ViStm in Morbis acutis. 
Vfy &^. '?9(pnid,x A (Jki «r(o^(f, tag h ^ii^ti K«i^ 

rev h9¥ iEsri mvSn. De radpne y ia%i8 in. Acutis. 
§ Ibidem. 
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Chap, fpcaking only of Difeafcs, which ire very 
"• acuie^ and of (hort Continuance, and fuch 
as require more powerful Diluents than the 
Ptiffarij according to* the Obfervatiott of 
Galen*, who himfelf enumerates the 
particular Cafes^ in which it is not proper 
to give the Ftijfan at firft. 

In £hort, the general Rule about giving 
Ftijfan in' the beginning of Fevers ad- 
mits of fome Exceptions. Of this kind 
are thofe very aciite Difeafes which I have 
been mentioning -j*. And Hippocrates 
himfelf allows that it ought to be un« 
derftood with fome ReftridUons : For the 
Subftancf of his Doftrine is, that we ought ^ 
in all Cafes ^ to conjider what the duration of 
the Difeafe is like to he^ and whether the 
kw Diet will be fujkient to keep up the 
Patient's Strength y till \he heighth of the 
Difeafe. For when the Difeafe is very acute ^ 

♦^ ^^^^»m^ ► .1*.. -i.., . ^M 



* Lib. dePtii&na. 

t When Hippocrates forbore giving Ptijfan in 
the Beginning of Fevers, it was only in fuch as come 
to a lieigtb in fevenD^ys, at the lateft. See what he 
fays of a Pleurifu and Piripmumny^ in his Book Di 
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or foon. comes to , the beigth^ the hw DietC hap; 
isJuffUienty but if it be fimply acute ^ it is ^^* 
enough to keep to a low Diet about, the Crifis, 
6ut the, full one may be allowed till then, 
in-order to keep up the Patienfs Strength. § 

There are fome Exceptions likewife to 
the fecond general Rule, which relates to 
giving Food at the Heigth of the Difeafe. 
For notwithftanding he tells us to obferve 
the Time of the CriJiSy and to forbear 
giving Food, at that Time *, he did not in- 
tend by this to exclude the giving Food/ in 
all acute Diieafes indifferently^ about the 
time of the Crifis^ but only in thoie in which 
the Crijis is attended by a violent Commotion, 
or Perturbation of the Body -fr; and he iay^ 
that if the Mouth be moijly and there is an Ex^ 
perforation^ thefe Spocmmeats ought to be given in 
greater ^antities, for the more the Body is 

H 3 moiftenedy 

§ I Aph. 9. 10. 

De ratione Viiftus, &c. 
3tf9\» ISf^of^TM^ &c» ibid*^ 
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Chap, maifiened^ the Jomerwill the Crifis be^ and 
^'* the contrary ; and again^ the more pknli^ 
Jul the Excretions are (by EzpeSoratioti) 
in a Pleurifie^ or Peripneumot^^ the nwe 
plentiful the Di^t ought to be^ till the 
Crifis, and ejpecially for a day or two before 
ii\ for this kind of Hiet will render the 
Pain more mild^ and the Expe&oration 
freer *. 

The Reafon of this Rule is very 
evident; for Hippocrates forbore giving 
Food when a Crijis was approaching, for 
fear of difturbing Nature in her Work t 
Whenever, therefore, he obferved any great 
Commotions in the Body, that is, wheii 
the Conflid betwixt Nature and the Dif*- 
cafe was violent, he forbore giving it, be- 
becaufe fuch Commotions are a Token of 
an approaching Crifis. For this Reafon he 
ftdvifes us to forbear giving Food about 
the Heigth of a Diftemper, if there are any 
Commotions in the Body. But when a CW- 
fis is not preceded by any fuch Conflift 

or 
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or Commotion^ but is brought about gra-- Chap* 
dually^ as it is by Expe£foration, in Difealed **^ 
of the Bread, there is not the &me Rea- 
fbn for enjoining Abftinence from Food i 
but on the contrary^ it is proper in theie 
Difeafes to increafe the Diet about the 
Time of the Crifis^ becauie the Expe&ora^ 
ti&n will rather be promoted than re* 
ftrained by increafing it ^. 

Thefe are the principal Things which 
we meet with in Hippocrates concern-* 
ing Diet in acute Diftempers ; from which 
it appears, that he was very exad in this 
Point, and that the fole End he had iit 
View was to regulate the Patient's Diet in 
fuch a Manner, as neither to let him fink' 
for Want of Food, nor to increafe the 
Fever by giving him too much. 

As to the other Part of the Regimen in acute 
Difeafes, viz. the Ufe of diluting Liquors^ 
he direded them to be given in great Quan- 

H 4 titles. 



• Hippoc. de ratioAC ViAuS) &c. Martian, in 
Hippoc* p,3it. 
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Chap, titles. In a Fever ^ fays he, you may give 
M* ivarm Water ^ Honey and Water ^ or Aqua 
Mulfa, and Oxymelj and tbefe the Patient 
may drink very freely of\ for if tbefe kind of 
Liquors be given warm, tbey will wafh off 
the morbid Humours by Urine, or by Sweat, 
and will keep the Ferjpiration open, which 
is conducible to Health *. And in a burn- 
ing Fever, he orders the Patient to have as 
much Water, or Hydromel given him as 
he will drink «)". His Defign in giving thefe 
Liquors was to abate the Heat, and mode- 
rate the Fever % 9 and it is from him that 
our Phyficians have taken their Method of 
giving diluting Liquors in all Kinds of 
feverifli Diforders, as Dr.FREiND obferves§, 
though, at the fame Time, this Author feems 
to confound together the Sorbitiones, and 
the Liquors of Hippocrates, v«rhercas 
the latter only was intended by him for a 

Diluter 



^r 



^ De Loeis in hominc. 
t De Diaeta in Acutis. 
t De Locis in homine. 
I Comment, da Febribus, p, 21$, 
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Diluter in Fevers, the former being ufedCHAP. 
by Way of Food. H- 

Wc have feen with what View Hip- 
pocrates direfted Bleeding, Clyftcrs, and 
diluting Liquors, in acute Difeafes, name- 
ly, to moderate the Fever ^ when that was 
necefTary to be done ; but then he did it 

■ 

with Prudence and Difcretion, and only 
carried the cooling Regimen fo far, as to pre* 
vent the Fever from rifing too high, but 
never fo far as to hinder the ConcoSiion^ 
and fubfequent critical Evacuation of the 
febrile Matter 5 and thofe who go farther 
than this, whatever they may pretend, will 
never be able to juftify their Pradice by the 
Authority of Hippocrates. 

I proceed now to the Methods which 
he took to promote the ConcoStion and 
Evacuation of the febrile Matter. 

m 

The Signs of ConcoSiion^ as well as Cru-- 
dity of the Humours, are explained at large 
in the Writings of this Author 5 and it 

^ was 
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Chap, the Method which he took in the begin- 
^ _ ^ ning of Fevers, to moderate the too great 
Heat by Bleeding and diluting, was beft 
calculated to promote the ConcoSiion of the 
Humours^ and this rendered it unnecefTary 
for him to fay any thing more upon the 
Subjedl *. 

This was the Praftice of Hippocrates, 
in the Beginning of acute Difeafes ; let us 
now fee what Method he followed about 
the Statey and in the Decline of fuch Di- 
flempers. And here we (hall find, that 
his Aim was either to ajjifl Nature in the 
Crijis which (he was attempting, or to 

fubftituce 



mus reftc dixit; Aristoteles poft cum re£le eft 
intcrpretatus — Dc Facult. Natural. L. 2. C. 4. Om- 
nis conco£tio natura praevalente contingit, et propterea 
femper bonum exiftic. Paul, ^ginet. L. 2. C. 8. 

* Agreeable hereto are the Sentiments of a late 
Writer, who has obliged the World with a very ju- 
dicious G)mment upon the Pradice of Hippocrates. 
Tota curatio, 2d optimam rationem inftituta, Urina" 
rum co£fionem maxime promovet. Glass. Comment, 
dc Fehribus, 17^. 
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fubftitulefome other Evacuation in its Chap 
Stead, or, as we may fay, to naake an "• 
artificial Crifis of the Difeafc, in the Way 
which Nature pointed out. 

He had obferved, then, that a Crifis 
was naturally brought on by one or more 
of the following Evacuations^, viz. either 
by Urine, ox hy Sweaty by Purging*, by 
Expe^oration ; by an Abfcefs, a Vomiting, 
or ' an Haemorrhage. Amongft thefc Eva- 
cuations^ there are fome which he never 
endeavoured to imitate Nature in, and 
others, in which he did attempt to follow 
her. 

• * 

I (hall firft fpeak of thofe Evacuations m 
which he did not attempt to copy after 
Nature, and afterwards, of thofe in which 
he did. 

In the firft Place, then, he never di- 

reded Bleeding or Vomiting, with a Defign 

to imitate Nature in bringing on a Crifis. 

For, as to the former, I have proved al- 

I ready, 
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• ready, that it was only ufed in the Begin* 
'I' ning of acute Diieafes, with a View to 
mitigate the Fever ; and, as to Fbmitifig^ 
it was ufed anciently more frequently as a 
Prefervative of Health, than as a Means of 
Cure. It is ordered, indeed, by Hippo- 
crates, in Fluxes J and fome other chro- 
nical Difeafes^ but very rarely in Fevers^ 
unlefs in the very Beginning of them, 
when the Stomach is opprefled with a Load 
of Humours, which want to be carried off. 
Thus, in the Beginning of a Cau/us, he 
direds us, if there be a Bitternefs tn the 
Mouthy to give an Emetick *• 

I have elfewhere (hewn the Ufefulnefi 
of Vomits^ in the Beginning of ibme Kinds 
of Fevers -f-, not with a View to promote 
9 Crifis^ but to unload the Prima Via^ 
when they arc the F(h:u5 of a Feveir^ as 
oftentimes they are. There were fome 
Phjriicians aoiongft the Ancients, as Tral- 

LIAN 

* De latione Vifhu in Acutis. 
.^ t See ^/i Enquiry conarning t be Nature of tbi Epi" 
dmkk Fever fftkf Tears 1 740, and 1741. 
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LI AN ioforms US *, who thought *' that Chap. 
*• there was never any PutrefaSiion in the^ "• 
^' Blood, but that it was always in the 
** Stoaiach, or Inteftincs; '• -^— or, in other 
Words, that the Caufe of Fevers was hot 
in the Bloody but in the Alimentary Ca- 
nal. And, as a Proof of the Truth of 
this Opinion, they ui^ed this, amongft 
other Arguments, ^^ That a Fever is fre- 
" quently fo entirely carried off by Vomit'- 
** ivg^ that the Patient has never any Rc- 
«« turn of it*' And fo far is certain, that 
the Seat of many Kinds of Fevers is in the 
Prima Via only j for which Reafon Vo- 
miting is found fo often to be ufeful in the 
Beginmng of them. But Vomiting is 
rarely ferviceable towards the End of Fe^ 
vers, unkfs^ as Sydbnham fays, it bos 
been omitted at firft. And it is certainly 
dangerous, as Dr. Freind very well ob- 
ferves, when a Crifis is coming on. For, 
a Vomiting is (eldom critical^, and in all 
the Cafes, which are mentioned in the Jirfi 

and 



^ Lib. la. Qip. Ill 
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Chap, and third Books of Epidemicks^ wc find 
^'- only one in .which the Difeafe was carried 
off by a natural Vomiting ; and even in 
that, the Fever had been off, and was 
come on again, fo that it might be faid 
to happen in the Beginning of the Fever ♦. 
I lately obferved a Cafe of the like Kind 
myfelf. 

To come now to the Crifis which \i 
made by Urine. It does not appear that 
Hippocrates ever attempted to make ah 
artificial Crifis this Way, .or that he ever 
gave Medicines in Fevers^ with a Defiga 
to promote a critical I>ifcbarge by Urine. 
Dr. Freind makes a Doubt whether ever 
he made any Ufe at all. of diuretick Reme* 
dies in Fevers ; but to me it is evident that 
he did not, unlefs we may reckon the Li^ 
quors, which he directs to be given fo plen- 
tifully in Fevers^ to be fuch. And Freind 
hinifelf gives very good Reafons why we 
ought not to depend, in Fevers^ upon any 
other Diureticks, but diluting Liquors. 
.. ... The 

' • Vid. Freind de Fcbribus. • . - 
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The Crifes which Hippocrates en- Chap. 
deavoured to imitate by Art, were only M« 
thofc which were nnade either by ExpeSio^ 
ration^ Sweats^ or Purging. But I muft 
obferve, in this Place, that the laft of thefe 
Evacuations was ufed by him, not only with 
a Defign to imitate Nature, by making an 
artificial CriJiSy and carrying off the Re- 
liques of the Febrile Matter when z Crijis 
was imperfedl, but to affift her alfo, by 
unloading the Prima Via^ in the Beginning 
of acute Diftempers, as. I (hall (hew when 
I come to fpeak upon this Subjedt. 

As to ExpeSioration, I have obierved 
already, that he endeavoured to promote 
it in Difeafcs of the Breaft, (the Crifis of 
which is by Spitting *) by giving Ptijfan^ 
and PeSlorals at a proper Time. Thus, 
in a Pkurifie^ he orders the Succm Ptijfance 
to be given, mixed with Honey ; and fays, 
that when the Matter begins to be expec- 

I torated. 



f F$dn Dc Afiea. 9e Viaus raticne in Morbis Acutis. 
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Chap, torated, wc (hould apply besting Medicines^ 
^^* i. e. warm Fomentations and Liniments exter- 
nally, to promote the Maturation of it *• In 

■ 

a Peripneumony^ likewife, he orders ex- 
peAorating Medicines, and direds the 
Time when they are proper to be given -f-. 

Another Thing which our Author 
endeavoured to imitate Nature in, was to 
promote Sweats^ at a proper Time of the 
Difeafe, by the Ufe of Sudorijick Medi- 
cines. 

The Method of raifing Sweats in Fe- 
vers^ by the Help of internal Remedies, 
was anciently very little known or ufed; 
but, in (lead of this, they ufed to promote 
them by UnSlion^ FriSiion, warm Bathing, 
the Ufe of a Stove^ or Bagnio, or of a 
Sweating' Chair. Each of thefc diflFerent 
Ways of Sweating, and particularly the lat- 
ter of them, is defcribed by Galen, who 

iays 



• Dc Afica. 

t f?A De AfieaDe interoisAficaDeMorbi9L.3. 
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lays of it, that a much larger Evacuation Chap. 

may be made by this Means, than by "^ 
Bathing. C e l s u s, in fpcaking on this 
Subjed,, takes Notice of only two Ways of 
railing a Sweat, viz. either by Means of 
a dry Heaty or by Bathing *. The latter 
was chiefly ufed in Fevers^ as we find by 
this Author, who acquaints us, that the 
Ancients ufed warm Bathing with great 
Caution^ but that Asclepiades intro- 
duced a more frequent Ufc of it He adds, 
that there is no Danger in the PraSlice^ 
provided it be done at a proper Itme*, hut 
if it be made Ufe' of at an improper one^ it 
is prejudicial "f. 

If we may credit Dr. Freind, Sweat- 
ing is never mentioned by Hippocrates 
as a Means of Cure. For he obferves, 
that ** this Author, in the Books of his 
" which arc genuine, makes no mention 

I 2 ** of 



* Sudor duobus modis ellcitur ; aut ficco calore» aut 
Balneo. Cblsus. Lib. 2. Cap. X7« 

t Ibidenoi. 
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Chap. " of Remedies to raifc a Sweat ^'-f-. This, 
n* if it were true, would be a Proof that 
Hippocrates never made Ufe of Sweat- 
ing as an artificial Means of Cure; but 
Dr. Freind is alfo of Opinion^ that he 
did not look upon Sweating as a natural 
Means of Cure, but only as a Sign^ from 
nobence a Prediction may be drawn J. But it 
will be no hard Matter to (hew, that the 
Dodtdr was miftaken in both thefe Points, 
and that Hippocrates ipeaks of Sweat- 
ing, both as a natural and an artificial 
Means of Cure. 

There can be no doubt then, that he 
looked upon Sweats as critical Evacuations^ 
or a natural Means of Qire. For he tells 
us, Tljat Difeafes go of by Expedioration^ 
Stool, or Urine, &c. but that Sweats are 
common to them all ^ ; which is as much as 
if he had faid, that particular Difeafes have 
particular Crijes of their own, but that a 
Crijis by Sweat is common to all acute Dif- 

eafes 

t Freii^d De Febribus, Commcntar. 3. 
X Ibidem. 

* De Villus ratione in acutis* 
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eaies in general. A Doctrine which oughtCH ap< 
to be carefully attended to. Agreeably to "• 
this Opinion, he informs us. That a burn^ 
ing Fever goes off by a Hemorrhage from 
the Nofe, or by critical Sweats^ with a 
concoSled Urine * ; that Sweats, which come 
on upon the critical Days^ are good, hecaufe 
tbey carry off the Fever, but thofe which 
happen at other T'imes are bad, becaufe tbey 
are Signs that the Difeaje is violent, and 
likely to be of long Continuance ; or that the 
Patient will have a Relapfe 'f. That acute 
Dijeafes are terminated by a Flux of Blood 
from the Nojlrils, on the critical Days, by 
copious Sweats, and by a purulent Urine 
with a good Sediment %. In fliort, it would 
be endlefs to enumerate all the Parages in 
which Hippocrates fpeaks of Sweats as 
a natural Means of Cure, or as a critical 
Evacuation* But it will not be improper 

I 3 j"ft 



* De Viftus ratione in acutis. 
t 4. Aph. 36. This is repeated in the Book Dt 
yudicationibus, 

X Coac. Prxnotiones. 
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Chap, jufl: to obfcrve, that of the four Cafes in the 
'^« EpUemicks, which are referred to by Dr. 
Freind, as Inftances of critical Heemor* 
rbageSy three were carried off, either by cri- 
lical Sweats^ or a Sediment in the Urim^ 
as appears from Hippocrates himfelf; 
and the DoAor, in another Place, appeals 
to thefe very Cafes, as Inftances of Feven 
wbicb went off' after Sweatings tho' he leems 
very unwilling to believe that it was the 
Sweat which carried off the Fever. 

But if the Do6lor was in an Error in 
thinking that Hippocrates never rota- 
tions Sweating as a natural means of Cure, 
he was no lefs fo in aflerting, " that Rc- 
" medies to raife a Sweat are no where rc- 
" commended by him." It is true that 
this Author no where recommends fuch 
Remedies as Phyficians now make Ufe of 
for that Purpofe ; but then he recommends, 
what is perhaps a better Way to promote a 
Sweat, which is warm Bathings covering 
the Patient up^ and making him drink plen- 
tifully of diluting Liquors. Thus, in his 

Book 



X '. 

I 
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Book DeLocis inHomine, (which is allowed Chap, 
to be genuine) he fays, l%at in a haffitude ''• 
and Fever we muft freely ufe warm Bath^ 
fsg, anoint the Patient with Oily and keep 
him warm^ in order to raife a Sweat ; and 
in the next Paragraph, where he is giving 
general DireAions about the Management 
of Fevers, he &ys, We Jhould give warm 
Water, Hydromel, and Oxymel, in Fevers, 
and make the Patient drink plentifully 5 and 
he gives this Reafon for it, that Liquors 
drank warm will open the Pores, and help 
Perjpiration, which is of Service in fucb 
Cafes. 

In the Books which are afcribed to 
Hippocrates, whether falfely or not^ I 
will not take upon me to determine, fuch 
as the Books De Morbis, for Example, 
there is mention made, not only once^ (as 
Dr. Freino fays) but many T'imes^ o£ Su- 
dorifck Remedies. For, in one Place, he 
recommends warm Bathing, and covering 
the Patient warm, to raife a Sweat, both 
in a Tertian and a Quarta;i Ague s and, 

I 4 in 
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Chap. in another, he not only fpeaks of Sudori-^ 
H* Jick Medicines,^, but acquaints us likewife 
with his Reafons for uling them, and the 
proper Time of doing it. For he obferve$, 
that // is proper to uje Sudorifick Ointments 
about the Time of the Crifis^ in order to 
promote a Sweat *. The Genuinenefs of 
this Pafl&ge appears from a iimilar one in 
the Book concerning Diet in acute Dijiem- 
pers. 

What (hall we think, after this, of 
Dr. Freind's Affertion, that Hippocra- 
tes, in the Books which are genuine^ makes 
no mention of Remedies to raife a Sweat ; and 
that even in thofe which are falfely afcribed to 
bim^ the Method of doing it is mentioned 
only once viz. in the fecond Book of the Epi- 
demicks ? ^f Muft we not conclude, either 
that he had overlooked thefe Paffages of 
Hippocrates, or that, having often been 
a Witnefs to the bad EfFeds of the warm 
Regimen in Fevers^ he purpofely pafled over 

fuch 

^ — -" 

* Do Diapta. L. 3. 

f DeFcbribus, Comment. 3, 
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fochPaflSiges as any way favoured it, inCHAP« 
order the better to eftablifli his own Opi- '^* 
nion, viz. That it is in vain to expeSi the 
Cure of a Fever , either from natural or ar^ 
tifcial Sweats *. 

It cannot be denied that the vulgar 
Method of Sweating in Fevers has often- 
times been of bad Confequence ; and both 
Dr. Sydenham, and Freind, had Rea- 
fons for oppofing the common Pradlice in 
this refped. But it does not follow, be- 
caufe this Practice is wrong, that Sudor ijicks 
ought never to be ufed at all, or that when 
we find a Sweat coming on, we (hould en- 
deavour to check it, by taking the Patient 
out of Bed, opening the Windows of bis Apart-- 
tnent^ or the like. This would be verifying 
the Proverb, 

Incidit /^Scyllam qui vult vifareCh^Lryhdim. 

Hippocrates, we find, took the middle 
Way, and direfted Sweating Remedies, not in 
the Beginning of acute Diftempers, nor with a 

View 

• — ' 

* Ibidem, 
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Chap. View to drive out an imaginary Venom from 
n. the Blood, as fomehave done, but only with 
a Defign to qffijl Nature whenjhe attempted a 
Crifis by the Skin^ after the Febrile Matter 
was concoSied^ following in this, as in all 
Things elfe, the Way which was pointed out 
to him by Nature. And, indeed, it would 
have feemed ftrange, if this great Man, 
who made it his chief Bufinefs to follow 
Nature in all other refpeds, (hould have 
negleded doing it in this. If we would 
therefore ad prudently in this Point, we mufi: 
take the middle Way, as Hippocrates 
did, and as all others have done, who have 
traly followed Nature. 

I proceed . now to the lad Method by 
which Hippocrates endeavoured to imi- 
tate Nature, which was by Purging in 
acute Difeafes. 

To know when to purge in acute Di- 
llempers is a Matter of very great Impor- 
tance, and feems not to be fo throughly 
underftood, even at this Day, as.it Ought 

2 to 
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to be; at leaft it was fo little underfloodjCHAF. 
but a few Years ago, that Dr. Freind de- J^ 
dares, " that it is very difficult to lay down 
^' any certain Rules about it, and that it mufl 
" be left to the Difcretion of Phyficians, to 
^^ ufe it oQcafionally, as they think fit/' But 
this, I think, is a heavy Refledtion on the 
Art of Phyfick ; for, if there is a rational 
Method to be followed in giving Purgatives, 
that Method may be taught -, but if there is 
not, then Phyfick muft be allowed to be 
merely conjectural in one of its moft impor* 
tant Branches. 

A late ingenious Writer, of our own 
Country, whofe excellent Commentary on 
the Praftice of Hippocrates, I have 
taken Notice of above *, has, in Part, 
explained this Subjedt, biit has ftill left a 
great deal to be done : I {hall therefore take 
the Liberty to offer fome Thoughts upon 
it, fuch as have occurred to me in perafing 
the old Writers. 



* Glass. Commentar, de Febribus. 

The 
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Chap. The fole Intention of Hippocrates, 
^* in giving purging Remedies in acute Dif- 
eafes, was to carry off the peccant Matter * 
which gave Occafion to them. In doing 
this he tc^k Nature for bis Guide. For 
his Rule for ufing Evacuations of all kinds, 
was, a.s he tells us, to folbw the Road 
which Nature pointed out -f-. But it was 
not a fufficient Reafon with him for purg- 
ing, or ufing any other Evacuation, that 
Nature feemed to tend that Way, unlefs 
her Motions were likely to prove ialutary 
to the Patient §. He therefore adds ano- 
ther 

* It was theDo&rine of all the old Phyficians, that, 
as a Plethora^ or Redundancy of Blood, indicates Bleed- 
ing, fo does a Cacochymy^ or Corruption of the Hu- 
mours, Purging. See Galen, in Aphorifm. Com- 
ment, vi. Aph. 47./ 

rZv ^u[A(ptfovruv ^ufiuv, I Aph, 2 1 . 

§ Agreeable to this is what Galen lays : " A Phy- 
*• fician fliould obfervc the Tendency of Nature ; and, 
*^ if it is falutary, Ihould affift her Motions ; but if it k 
** otherwife, he fhould reftrain thofe Motions, anddi- 
** reft them another Way." He adds, *' We may form 
** a Judgment whether any Evacuation is likely to be 
a ^* beneficial) 
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ther Rule to fliew when Purging is faIutary,CHAP. 
and when it is otherwife, which is this, "• 
^at we ought to purge when the Humours are 
concoStedy not when they are crude *. 

There is no Part of Hippocrates*s Wri- 
tings, according to Martian, which has 
been attended with greater Difficulties, and 
which has given Rife to a greater Variety of 
Interpretations, than xh\% Aphorifm. But this 
Diverfity of Opinions, I am perfuaded, has a- 
rifen from attending more to the Words than 
totheDefign of Hippocrates; for had 
People done the latter, there could have been 
no Difpute concerning the Meaning of it. 

To 

— 1 ^— ^— —— - -- — 

** beneficial, from the Tendency of tbe^ Humour to be 

** evacuated, and the Nature of the Part : For if the 

^ Humour to be evacuated be redundant Blood, and 

** it tends to a proper Place, for Inftance the NoJIrils^ 

^ fuch Evacuation will be beneficial, but if it tends to 

^^ the Brain, or Lungs, it will be hurtful, if not fatal 

** to the Patient/' See Galen, in Aphorilm. Hipp. 
Comment, i. Aph. 21. 

* Hippoc. I. Aph. 22. Antiqui medicamentis qui* 

bufiiam datis cmco^ionem moliebantur, e5 quod crudita* 

Mn maxime horrebant : Deinde earn materiam qux lae- 

der^ videbatur, duandofafius alvumfubtrahebant, Cct- 

8US| L, 3.'Cap. 4., 
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Chap. To clear up this Subjeft throughly, wc 
**• muft take Notice that, according to the 
Sentiments of all Phyficians, thefe is, in 
every Fever, a material Caufe, or a ^ 
brile Matter^ which occafions the Dif- 
eaie; and that the fole Defign of Purg- 
ing, is to carry off this Matter. Now 
atitfebrik Matter ^ whatever it be, (for I 
(hall not here enquire into the Nature of ;t) 
muft be either mToeable^ or fixed. Before 
we attempt to purge in Feven then, wc 
muft enquire which of the two it is ; for, 
if it be fixedy as it is, for Example, in tbc 
lirft Stage of inflammatory Fevers^ fuch as 
Pkurifies^ ^infies^ and the like, it is in 
vain to attempt to carry it off by Purga- 
tives *. The only Time, therefore, itt 

whicb 



* Tou; /(AEy a T0I0UT0U9 ixx£vouv ^po<ntx£i* T6ul^ 

Tou\ h KINH2EI ^ 'PTSEI, &c. Wc fhould evi- 
cuate thofe Humours which ^t fluHuating and M 
Idotion ; but when the Humours are fixed in any 
Part, we (hould not purge {(poffAocxiMsip) before 
they begin to be concofted. Galen, in Apho. 
rifm. Goinm. i. Aoh. 22. 
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which Purges can be ufeful. Is when the Chap, 
febrile Matter is in Motion. But how (hall If. 
we be able to diftinguifli when it k in 
Motion ? ^ Why,, by the Signs which Hip- 
pocrates has laid down. For the febrile 
Matter muft, of Neceflity, be lodged ci- 
* ther in the ^rfi P^JJ^g^^* '^i^* the Stomachy 
Lite/iines^ Biliary DuSsy &c. or in the 
Blood Vejfels \ but if it is in the Vejfehy and 
in Motion, there will be Signs of it in the 
Vrine^ iince it is the Office of the Urinary 
Paffagcs to fecrete, and carry off the putrid 
and excrementitious Particles of the Blood. 
Hence a concoSled Urines or Urine in which 
there is a Sediment, is one Sign that the 
febrile Matter is in Motion. Again, when 
the febrile Matter fiu<£tuates in the Prima 
Viay it (hews itfelf by exciting a Naufea^ 
Vomitings or fome other Commotion in the 
Bowels, Jirfty and in other Parts, as the 
Head, for Inftance, by Confent ; all which 
Symptoms are comprehended by Hippo- 
crates under the Denomination of a 
^urgejcency of Humours *. This, there- 
fore, 

»^' III! ■■ I 

* See Glass. Commentar. de Febribus, p. loz. 
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Chap, fore, is another Sign that the febrile Matter is 
^** in Motion, and wants to be carried off. This 
being prenaifed, it evidently follows, that 
there can be no Indication for Purging, in a* 
cute Diieafes, but one or other of thefe two, 
viz. Signs of ConcoBion in the Urine ; or a 
^urgefcency of Humours in ^^Jirji Pqffagei j 
and botli thefe Indications are comprized 
in that celebrated Aphorifm before men- 
tioned, ConcoSia medicari atque movere opor- 
tit, non cruda, neque in principiis, modo mn 
turgeant : plurima vero non turgent *. 

The Seafon, therefore, for Purging, or 
abftaining from it, ought not to be regu* 
lated by the Time of the Difeafe, but by 
the Signs of ConcoSiion, and ^urgefcency of 
the Humours, or the contrary ; for it is a 
general Rule, iays Martian, that we 
fhould never purge when the Humours are 
crude 5 but the Crudity of the Humours is 
not to be judged of by the Time of the 
Difeaie, but by its proper Signs, efpecially 
the Thinnefs, and Watrynefs of the 

Urine. 

♦ X Apt 22. 
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Urine *• It is commonly thought that Chap, 

Hippocrates, by adding the Words, "• 
neque in principiis^ in this Aphorifm, in* 
tended to inculcate, that Purging is never 
proper in the Beginning of acute Difeajesi 
but Martian, who fludied him diligent- 
ly, for upwards of twenty Years, and muft 
be allowed to have underftood his Mean-^ 
ing as well as any Man, fays exprefsly, that 
Hippocrates did not intend abfolutely to 
forbid Purging, in the beginning of Fevers^ 
but to acquaint us, that if there were Signs 
of Crudity, we (hould forbear Purging^ 
even at this Seafon, though in other Re* 
fpedts, it is the moil convenient Time for 
doing it •{•• 

K fiut 



* See PROSPBIL Martian, in Aphorifm. Sed. u 
22. pag. 344. 

f Cum igicur purgatio circa Morborum initia adco 
famtliaris fuerit Hippoc&ati non pofliimus diccrc, 
cum in hoc Aphorifino morborum principium maxim^ 
i purgatione excludere voiuiile, dum dixit, mqsa in 
frimipio^ fed hxc protulifle, ut hoc etiam tempus pur* 
gationi alioqui omnium apciffimum incongruum demon* 
ftrarec ubicunquc cruditatis figna apparent. Id. p. j;f6\ 
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I 

Chap. But let us confider what was H i ppo- 
n. CRATE s's own Pra6licc, for that muft 
it allowed to be the beit Comment on his 
Works. 

According to thiis Author, there arc 
three different Stages to be obferved in Fe* 
vers, viz^ the Beginning, the State, and the 
Decline* The Beginning comprehends all 
that Space of Time which is called the 
Augment of the Diieafe, by; fiicceeding Wri- 
ters *. The fkft and laft of thefc three 
Stages are the only ones in which Purging 
can he ufed with Safety, but chiefly the 
firft of them. For if it be requifite to ufe 
Remedies^ (/. e. powerful Remedies, fuch 
as Bleeding, Purging, &c.) fays Hippo- 
crates, ibey fljould be ufed in the Be- 
ginning of Difeajes ; but when they are comt 
'to the Height^ it is better to be quiet f ^ 

And 
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And in another Place, he advifes Phyfici^ ChaP. 
ans, to take particular Care, at the firfl com- ^* 
ing on of a Difeafe, to obfcrve whether 
Purging is neceflary ;* for, if we let flip the 
Opportunity of doing it in the Beginning, 
we muft defer it till the Decline of the 
Diifeafe; but at this Time, when the 
Strength is exhausted by the Length of the 
Difeafe, one cannot venture upon ftrong 
Purgatives, and weak ones, as Ma&tian 
takes Notice, do more Harm than Good, 
as they irritate the Humours, and draw off 
only the thioner and more wholfome 
Parts *. 

Hippo- 
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LEN Comment. 2. in Aphor. 

•rtJflaC, <DAPMAX.ET0HNAI. TLol\ tixki Uif 
Sv nq^iXfi TTfociviyiion' nv St riv if^fiy waptK, TfAfu- 
rdimi Tfij vowrou 7rpo0<pcff(, Iv i'truffflcor^ n^n t^ fl>;- 

fiiAAov, ti ijrmfx^mv. De AfTeft. liber. May 
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Chap. Hippocrates's own Pradice was con- 
IJ- formable to bis Dodrine in this Point ; for, 
of the two Stages of Fevers^ in which 
Purging is allowable, nnz. the Beginning 
and the Decline, he generally chofe the 
firft. " Thus, in a burning Fever he direQs 
Purging on the fourth Day * ; and in ir- 
regular Intermittents, ox Fevers^ which have 
no certain ^ype^ he tells us, " that if Purg- 
^' ing is neceflary, which may be known 
" by the Commotions in the Bowels, and 
^* bilioui Excrements, we (bould purge with 
^* Scammony, before the fifth Day f*. He 
like wife purged on the fourth Day, in a 
Pleurijie^ if the Pain was below the Dia- 
phragm §, and in a Tertian^ if the Body 
was full of Humours, to prevent it from 

dcge- 

/ mi now ajk with Martian, Quid huic Sen- 
tentiae refpondeant illi, qui purgationem a princi- 
pio damnare HippocRATEM contendunt, audi- 
rem libenter ? Ma r t i an. Annotationes in Lib. 
de AfFeftion. ' 

* Dc Viftus rationc in Acutis. 

t Ibid. 

^ Ibid. Sti al/Q De Mbrb. Lib. 3, 
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degenerating into a continual Fever, as Mar- Ch af. 
TiAN ob/erves *. And, laftly, in Summer ^^^ 
Fevers, of the iilious Kind, he purged on the 
third or fourth Day of the Difeafe -j-. 

The Reafon why HijppocRates de- 
ferred purging till the fourth Day, was 
this, viz. that he might have Time to 
judge of what Kind the Fever was p For 
we are not always able to judge of what 
Kind a Fever is, till the third Day, but 
that he held to be an improper Time for 
Purging, for Reafons which the Reader 
may find in the Author juH: now quoted. 
He therefore thought that the jourtb Day 
was the moft convenient Time for Purging, 
provided there were Signs to (hew that the 
Febrile Matter was in Motion at that 
Time §. And hence arofe that general 
Rule of Practice, which was always followed, 
till of late, *^ that if the Urine be cloudy, 

K 3 ** or 

♦ Martian. Annot. in Hippocp. itf6. 

f De AflfiedioQibus. 

X De Ratione Vidus, &c. 

§ Martian, p. 347. 
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Chap. " or has a Sediment, in the firjl Slag^ of 
II. «« Fevers, we (hould give a Purge, provided 
" there be nothing to forbid it *. In very 
" acute Difeafcs, however, he obferves, that 
** we ought not to wait till the Urine is 
" thick ; but, if the Matter be turgid, wc 
*' (hould purge on the very Day in which the 
^' Fever comes on, for Fear we (hould lofe 
" the Opportunity/' -f- No more need be 
faid to prove, that the Time at which 
Hippocrates commonly chofe to purge, 
was the Beginning of acute Difeafes. There 
were fome Diftexnpers, however, of this 
Ciafs, in which we find that he did not 
ufe Purgatives in the Beginning, or, at 
leaft, that he did not do it without pre« 
vious Bleeding. Thefe were Difeafes of the 
inflammatory Kind. But, even in this Cafe, 
he adted conformably to the general Rule 
above laid down, /. e. He forbore Purging, 
not becaufe the Fever was in its Infency, 

if 



* De Vidus ratione in morbis aeutit. 
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if I may ufe the Phrafe, but becaufc the Chap* 
febrile Matter was not, at that Time, in H* 
Motion. As, therefore, he ordered Purga- 
tives in the former Cafes, becaufe the fe- 
brile Matter was moveable, fo he abftained 
from doing it in the latter, becauie it was 
fixed in one Part, and would not yield to 
this. Evacuation *• 

Should it be afked, by what Means 
Hippocrates came to know that the fe- 
irile Matter ytz% fixed in the Beginning of 
inflammatory Fevers ;• the Anfwer is, that 
he was diredled in this Point, by the Cru-^ 
Mty^ or Thinnefs of the Urine. For, in 
•the iirft Stage of thefe Difeafes, the Urine 
is commonly thin and crude, as daily Ex- 
perience (hews; but when ic is fo, it is 
a Token that the febrile Matter is fixed : 
for, as Martian VC17 well obfcrves, when 
the morbid Humours are fixed^ tloe Urine mufl 
be thin and crude ^ becauje nothing is Jecreted 
from them \. 

K 4 The 






* De Vidm ratione in Moibts acutis. 
t Majltian. in Hippoc. p. 344. 
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Chap. The Crudity of the Urine, therefore, 
^I» was the only Reafon why Hippocrates 
abftained from Purging in the Beginning of 
inflammatory Fevers; and, if the Urine was 
thick cr cloudy^ he did not abftain from 
giving Purgatives, even in this Stage of thefe 
Diftcmpers *• 

It is a good Remark which Martian 
makes upon this Subjed : " It was the 
'•'Manner of Hippocrates, (fays he) to 
" limit the Senfe of general Propofitions, 
^' by adding the Reafons of them, and in* 
^* ferring from thence, that no Particulars 
*' ought to be comprehended under the 
** general Propofition, unlefs there is the 
•' fame Reafon for them as for the general 
^^ one \ and this he has done in. the prefent 
** Cafe. For he fays, we ought not to 
•* purge in the Beginning oi Inflammatiom^ 
** bccaufe the Humour is fixed in the in- 

" flamed 



^ Vid, HippocRAT. Libre praediA, Martian. 
in Hippoc. p. 307. 344. 
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" flamed Part, and will not give Way to Chaf. 

•• purging Medicines ; for which Reafon ^-^ 
the Medicines aA upon the found Hu- 
mours, diiTolve them, and render the 
Difeafe incurable. But when the Hu- 
mours contained in the inflamed Part, are 
of fuch a Nature, as to yield to the Me- 
dicine, there is no Reafon to abflain 
^ from Purging, notwithftanding the Dif- 
" eafe is of the inflammatory Kind */' 



But to proceed. If there were fome 
Difeafes in which Hippocrates did not 
chooic to purge without previous Bleeding, 
he made no Scruple of doing it, in the like 
Cafes, after Bleeding had been ufed. And 
in this he adled confiftently ; for Bleeding 
takes off the Ttenfion of the Veffelsy opens Ob-- 
(iruSions, and renders the Humours move^ 
able-y but then, as his learned Commentator 
adds, loe ought to purge with Caution after 
Bleedings le/i when the Patient is already 
weakened by this Evacuation, ice JkouIJ re^ 

duce 



* Id, Pag. 307. 




Chap. Jace bim^ill l$wer By Catbarticks. Andj in 
wh a Cafe^ he tells us, that Clyjlen may be 
fubjlituted in the room oj Purges §. 

There are, however, fome inflammatory 
Difordcrs, in Which Hipocrates allows 
Catharticks to be ufed without any previous 
Bleeding. For, in a Pleurifie, when there 
is a Pain below the Diapbragmy he purged 
on the fourth Day, as I have obferved i- 
bove *. And this he did with a View to 
purge off the bilious Humours in the Prima 
Fiay as will be evident to any one vrho 
will take the Pains to compare together the 
different PafTages in his Works relating to 
this Subje6l -f. But whenever he orders 
Purging, without previous Bleeding, in in* 
flammatory Cafes, it is only in fuch, in 
which the Cacochymy, or Corruption of the 
Humours, is more to be regarded than the 
Plenitude. And he was diredled in this 
Point by the Moveablenefs of the febrile 

Matter : 



§ Martiak. pag. io6. 

♦ Ftd. Hippoc. dc Ratione ViAus in Acutis. 

t Vid. Librum De Vi£tus Ratione. De M(»k L. 3* 
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Matter: for, by the Cacocbytny which he Chap. 
fpeaks of, he means a Cacocbytny of the biliom ^ 
Kind^ in which the Humours eafily yield 
to Purging, by reafon of their Tenuity *. 

This is the Subftance of what Hippo- 
crates has delivered concerning Purging, 
in the firft Stage of acute Difeafes. I (hall 
hereafter take Occafion to make fbme Re- 
marks upon the feeming Difference which 
there is between his Pradice, and that of 
modern Times, in this refped. But I (hall 
now proceed to confider what his Reafons 
were for purfuing or omitting this Prac- 
tice, in the Decline oi acute Diftempers j 
for as to the middle Stage^ or the State of 
Difeafes, as it is called, it is his Advice, 
wholly to, forbear the \5k of powerful Re- 
medies, fuch as Bleeding and Purging, %% 
I obferved before; and he gives this Reafon 
for it, viz. That as the Symptoms are moft 
n)ioknt about the Heigth oj a Difeafe^ ive 
Jhauld rather, ajjift Nature in the Struggle^ 

than 
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♦ MilllTIAK. p. 307. 
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Chap, than weaken her by Evacuations at that Time, 
H. This Rule, however, is to be reftrained to 
continual Fevers onlyj and not to be uridcr- 
ftood of others ; for Hippocrates himfclf 
diredls Purging in a Tertian on the eighth 
Day ; i.e. about the heigth of the Difeafe *• 

As the Intention of our Author in ordering 
Purges in the Beginning of Fevers, was to re- 
heve Nature by carrying off fome Part of the 
Matter which oppreflcd her -f*, and, by that 
Means, to render the Concodlion of the re- 
maining Part more eafy; fo, when he direft- 
cd Purgatives after the State of the Difeafe, 
it was with a View to prevent a Relapfc, 

by 



♦ Fid. Martian* p. 137. 

f Galen fpeaks to the fame Purpofe. Ufi; 

ljt.h Jy TO j/tWS'ai 0»tIov ai!l«f, (fcil. rag wp^ug) a- 
fMiivoy h apX? ^^^^^h ott^ ixirlova rriv v\wt yiifOfjAnv^ 

pSoi 11 (pvcTiq ivvyfin ^i^ai. To render the Gmcoc* 
tion of the Humours more fpecdy, it is better to 
ufe Evacuations in the Beginnings that, when Part 
of the peccant Humours arc carried off, Nature 
may more eafily concoSi the remaining Part.' Ga- 
LEN. Comment. 2. in Aphorifin.HiPPocRAT. 
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>y carrying off that Part of the febrile Cit A P. 
Matter which was left behind :|;, 11. 

In order to difcover what the Circum- 
kances are which indicate Purging in the 
^nclufion of a Fever, we muft confider 
hat, according to the DoiSrine of Hippo- 
iRATES, every Fever terminates either by 
.Jimple ConcoSiion of the Febrile Matter, (by 
v^hich that Matter is either changed into a 
lealthy State^ or evacuated infenfibly) or 
)y a critical ConcoStiorij \, e. a Concoction 
^hich is followed by a manifeft Evacua- 
ion of the febrile Matter, or a Crifis. 
yVhen a Fever terminates by Refolution^ (as 
t is fbmetimes called,) ot z Jimple ConcoSlion 
>f the febrile Matter, there can be no Dan«- 
;er of a Relapie, as the Matter is infenfi- 
bly carried off, or changed into a healthy 
State. Forging is therefore unneceilary^ af- 
ter a Fever of this Kind. 

Again, when a Fever goes off by a 
:rit$cal Evacuation, the Crijis muft be ei- 
ther 

% De Morbis. Lib. »» 



Chap« thcr perfeBj or imperfeS^ i. c, the peccant 
H* Matter muft either be evacuated entirely, 
or in Part, When the Matter is wholly 
carried off by the CrifiSy there can be no 
Danger of a Relapfe ; but when any Part 
of it is left behind, there is Reafon to fear 
a Return of the Difeaie ; according to that 
Saying of Hippocrates, T!hofe J^bin^s 
which are left behind in the Body^ after a 
Crifis^ are wont to occajion a Helapft^. 
There is alfo Reafon to apprehend a Re« 
lapfey when a Fever goes off without any 
Signs of t Crifii *f-y or upon Days which 
are not critical. 

This being premised, it is eafy to fee 
the Reafon why Hippocrates fometimcs 
£3rbore to purge, and fometimes direded 



CiV, viroTfoipa; irohiiw ao^Oiv. Aphorirm. L. 2. 12. ^ 

-f Fatal Reiapfes happen when Fevers go off { 
without Signs of a Crifis^ or upon Days which are | 

not critical. Oco^q ay el nvoilo] iravo'oilak^ fjunn d^* 
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it after the State m Fevers. For his In-CH^.]?! 
tcntion in purging being only to prevent a !!• 
Relapie, he never ordered Purgatives when 
a Fever went off by Refolution ; becaufe, as ' 
the febrile Matter is perfedly aflimilated^ 
or infenfibly carried off in fuch Cafes, there 
is no Fear of a Relapfe. He forbore giving 
Purgatives, likewife, after a perfedl Crifis^ 
bccaufc in fuch a Cafe, the febrile Matter 
is (b entirely evacuated, that nothing is left 
to occafion a Relapfe ♦. 

As there is only one fingle Ofefe then, 
in -which there is Reafon to fear a Re- 
lapfe, fo there is only one in which 
Purgatives can be of Ufe^ vtz. when the 
Crifis is imperfed, fome Part of the fe- 
brile Matter being left behind. This is 
n Cafe which very rarely happens in warm 
Cliaiates, the Crifes in fuch Climates, be* 
ing, for the moft Part, compleat and re- 
I" gular. 

i^cd'ioyAoro'iv, a?oC ioiu. Aphorifm, L. i. 20. 
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Chap, gular. It is therefore no Wonder that 
^» Hippocrates takes but little Notice of 
Purging in the laft Stage of Fevers, efpc* 
cially as he never diredied them, unlefs 
there was an abfolute Occafion for them, 
becaufe he thought Purging to be dangerom 
at that Time. 

This is the Subftance of the Hippo 
CRATiCK DoiStrine concerning the Time 
for Purging in acute Difeafes. There arc 
many other Precepts relating to this Subjcft 
in his Works, fuch as that about Fomit- 
tng on the odd Days, and Purging on the 
even Ones, and thofe which relate to the 
giving different Kinds of Purgatives, accord- 
ing to the Kind oi Humour which prevails; 
all which, tho' they are a full Proof of 
the Author's Accuracy in this refpeft, I 
(hall here pais over, having already dwelt 
too long upon the Subjedk. 

I 

The principal Parts of the Hippocra- 
tick Plan of Pradice have already been ex- 
plained ; but there is one Thing ftill re- 

3 mains 
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mains to be taken Notice of. For, as IChap< 

obferved in the preceding Chapter, there are "• 
three general Indications in the Cure of Fe- 
vers, one or other of which a Phyficiaii 
ought always to purfue j thefe are either to 
ajfiji Nature ; to reftrain her Motions -, or^ 
to direSi her when /he is going wrong. The 
two former of thefe, as we have feen> were 
ftridly purfued by Hippocrates; and it 
remains now to be (hewn, that he was not 
forgetful of the la ft. 

We have a Proof of this in the Jixtb 
Book of the Epidemicks *, where he direds 
us to obferve the Tendency of Nature ; and 
adds, ** That, if the Humours tend to an 
" improper Part, we fliould make a Re^ 
** "vulfion of them from that Part; but that, 
if they have a right Tendency, we (hould 
encourage it, by opening the Paflagcs to 
" which they tend." We fee by this, that 
the Dodlrine of Derivation and Revulfion 
\vas underftood by Hippocrates; and 

L that 
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Chap, that he made ufe of thefe Methods to in- 
n* vite the Humours to a prc^r Part, or to 
divert them from an improper one. 

The Means which he made ufe of to 
anfwer the Intention of drawing the Hu- 
mours to, or diverting them from any 
Part, were the fame which Phyficians now 
make uie of for thefe Purpofes. Thm 
he bkd and purged in a ^infie^ to make a 
Revul/um of the Humours from the inflamed 
Part ^; and directed warm Fomentatm 
to make a Revulfion from the Lungs^ or 
Stomacb^ in a Spittings ot a Vomiting of 
Shod *t*. . And, when he had a Mind to 
draw the Humours to any Part, he had 
Recourie to FomentationSy Cuppings Sina- 
pi/ms, Pejaries, and the like. It would 
be eafy to give Inftances of thefe difierent 
Ways of Pradlice, but, as I have not un- 
dertaken to explain the Pradlice of Hippo- 
crates, in its full Extent, but only to 
give the Out-lines of it, I (hall proceed no 

farther 
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farther upon this Subjedt, but refer the Chap. 

Reader to Hippocrates bimfelf. I^* 

Such was the Plan which this cele- 
brated Author formed his Pradice on, and 
fuch the Method which gained him the 
Reputation of being the Inventor of Ra- 
tional Medicine, And, if we confider 
the Regularity, and Connexion of the whole, 
we (hall not think it flrange that fuch 
Encomiums have been beflowed, by the 
wifeft Men in all Ages, upon it's Inventor. 
Should I be thought to have dwelt too 
long upon the Subjed, I can only fay in 
my Excuie, that the Plan appeared to me 
to be fo regular, and beautiful, that it was 
not an eafy thing to quit the ContempIa« 
tion of it ; and I hope that my Time has 
not been beftowed in vain, fince I do not 
know that any one has hitherto attempted 
to give fuch a general View of thfe Hippo- 
cratic Scheme of FraSiice^ as I have here 
done. Many eminent Writers have la-* 
boured to explain the Works of Hippo- 
crates ^ but^ notwithftanding they have 

L 2 told 
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Chap, told us what his Pradice was, they have 
^^- commonly been filent as to the Reafons of 
it 5 and he has generally been looked upon, 
cfpecially in latter Ages, as an Empirical 
Phyfician, who purfued no fixed or regu- 
lar Defign. But this is not the Light 
which he ought to be confidered in j for he 
did not prefcribe to Difeafcs Empirically^ 
. or in the Lump^ but built upon a rational 
Foundation, and had always a ratimal In- 
dication to purfue : And this he drew, ' not 
from any PhilofophicalHypotbeJis^ concerning 
the Caufes of Difeafes, but from a ftrifl: 
Obfervation of the Progrefs of Nature in 
curing them 5 for his whole Praftice con- 
fifted, as has been (hewn, in imitating Na- 
ture's Motions, when they were Salutary^ 
and in altering and refiraining them when- 
ever they had a contrary Tendency, 

It may juftly be admired how Phyfi- 
cians ever came to defert fo excellent a 
Guide, and to leave fuch a fure and ob* 
vious Road of Praftice, as that which 
Hippocrates had followed.«-«i^But, too 

true 
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trae it iSy that many Phyficians in awient ChA^'. 

Times, and more in modern ones, have ^I* 
ftruck into another Path. There have aU 
ways been People in the World, who, 
being puQied on either by Vanity, and Self- 
conceit, or a Defign to delude the credu- 
lous Muhicude into a Belief of their fupe- 
rior Abilities, have oflentatioufly let them- 
ielves up for Reformers in Medicine. 
The Gentlemen of this Stamp have been 
pretty numerous, but may -be divided into 
two general Clajfes^ which, for Diftindtion 
fake, I (hall call the Philosophical and 
the Anti PHILOSOPHICAL Pbyjiciam. 

, The former Clafs have refined upon 
the Hippocratic Praftice, and endeavour^ 
cd to render it more philofophical ; and 
the latter, thinking it already too fpecula- 
tive, have attempted to find out an eafier, 
and fliorter Road. — r—Of the Reformers of 
the firil kind, the moil: celebrated in An- 
tiquity was AscLEPiADES), Tht HippO'^ 
cratic Medicine had pretty well kept it's 
Grouad till this Time^ as we learn from 
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Chap. Flint* ; but it was too fimple and natu- 
n. i^ to pleafe the Palate of this profound 
and Pbilojbpbical Genius. He therefore let 
himfelf to work to ridicule the Do(3:rine and 
Praftice of Hippocrates, calling it, by 
way of Contempt, a Meditation upm Death ; 
and refolved to e(bbli(h a new PraBice di 
Fbyfick upon the Principles of the EpicW' 
rean^ or Corpufcularian Philofophy. And, 
indeed, he took a favourable Opportunity V^ 
effect it, for that Philofophy had jufl been 
revived by Lucretius, and was then, as we 
may fuppofe, very much in Vogue. He 
thought, no doubt, that it would give him 
an Eclat ^ and a Reputation in the World, to 
apply the newly-revived Philofophy to Pby- 
iick ; and, therefore, fet about explainingDif- 
eafes by thcDodrine of Pores and Corpufch ; 
and this.together with a few Refleiflions upon 
the Ignorance of his Brother- PhyficianSi 

he 



* Durabat tatnen Antiquitas firma donee AfcUpiaAs 
JEtate Magni Pompeij, orandi Magifier, huk b re- 

pcntc cpnvcrtit,- totamque Midicinam ad caufam rtr 

vocando^ conjeaurom fecit. Natural. Hiftor. Lib, z6. 
Cap. 3. 
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lie thouj^t could not fail to make him Chap. 
talked ot, which was the principal Thing U* 
he had in View. He did not, however, 
go ib &r as intirely to rqe& the Dodrine 
of Hippocrates, for he allowed of his 
Notion concerning the Cri/es of Diftempers, 
but then he thought likewife that it was 
not the Bufinefi of a Phyfician fervilely to 
watch Nature*s Motions, but that he ought 
to accelerate a Crifis by his Art. 

The idlcjargon of this Pretender to Phy- 
£ck, and the Arts which he ufed to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the People -f, fucceeded fo 
well, that he was reputed the mo/l fkilful 
Phyfician of his Time. But he was all this 
while doing a real DiiTervice to the Art, as 
he led Phyficians afide from the right Me- 
thod of improving it, which was, by obfer- 
ving Nature, as Hippocrates had done. 

There have been many Asclepiades's 
in Phyfick, fince his Time, new ones 

L 4 having 

+ FiJ. ?unii Hiftor, Natural, loco citato. 
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Chap, having been conftantly ftarting up, juft as 
I^- diflFerent Syjlems of Philofophy have hap- 
pened to prevail. For the Chemists, have 
furni(hed us with one Sett, the Carte- 
sians with another, and the modern Cor- 

9 

PUSCULARIANS, OF AtOMICAL Philo- 

fophers, with a third ; but it is a Com- 
fort to refleift, that the true and genuine 
PraSiice^ of Fhyfick has always been the 
ianie, whatever Syftem of Philofophy has 
been in Vogue, 






If AscLEpiADES rejefted the Dodirme 
of Hippocrates, becaufe it was too 
plain and fimple for his fublime and en- 
terprizing Genius^ there have been others 
who have laid it afide for a very different 
Reafon, namely, becaufe it was either too 
intricate and philofophical for their Com- 
prehenfions, or too laborious to be put in 
PradSicc. 

The Ringleader of thefe Anti-Phi- 
losophical Reformers was Themison. 
This Man had juft Senfe enough to fee 

the 
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the Vanity of Philofophical Hypotbefes inCHAF, 
PhyGck, but, notwithflianding he knew^^^ 
that the Phyficians, who embraced them, 
were in the wrong, he had either not 
Difcernment enough to difcover the right 
Method, or AppUcatim enough to make 
himfelf Matter of it. He therefore fet 
about to contrive -a new Scheme^ which 
ihould render Phyfick eafy to all Capaci- 
ties. With this View, he reduced all 
Difeaies to two or three general Heads, 
and endeavoured to perfuade People that 
all of the fame Clafs^ whatever the Nature 
of them wasy from whatever Caufe they 
Jprung^ whatever Part they affeSied^ or 
in whatever Sea/on they hapned^ Jhould he 
treated exaSily in the fame Manner. His 
Materia Medica was as concife as his theory ^ 
for it confided only of three Things, viz. 
Bleeding, Purging, and cold Wa- 
ter. He purged in almoji all Dijeafes^ 
as C^Lius fays, but as to the 7ime for 
Bkedingy or Purging^ be ohferved no fettled 
Rule. He was however a Perfon of very 
extenfive Pradlice, as we may learn from that 
celebrated Line of Juvenal, Quot 
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Chap. 

I*^ Qupt Themison cBgros Autumno occiderit 
urn. 

It is not my Defign ts write a Hiftoiy 
of Phyfick, and therefore I (hall only 
obferve^ that, notwithftanding the Hip- 
pocratic Plan of Practice was laid afide 
for a while, by theie Imovatars, yet it 
foon revived again, and appeared with frefli 
Splendor and Dignity. Theie Innova^* 
tions therefore, are by no means fuffident 
to overturn our general Propofiticxi, viz. That 
the PraSHce tf Pbyjkk has in ail Jga 
been the fame^ at lea/i^ ammgft the w^ 
eminent Pbyficians. 

After Phyfick had continued in this 
fluduating State, for a few Years, Peq)k 
began to turn their Eyes back to Hippo- 
crates, and t^t Hippocratic Method. This 
Method was in part revived by Celsus, who 
has been ftiled, for that very Reafon, the 
Latin Hippocrates i but it was fully refto* 

3 «d, 
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red, about a Century afterwards, by Galen. Chap 

This Author, though veiy little Notice is ^'« 
now taken of himy feems to have been 
born for the Advancement of Medicine in 
gmeral, and fbr the Refloration of the 
mppocratic Pradice, in particular. It is 
well known what Reputation his Works 
continued to be in, wherever the Art was 
known, for upwards of thirteen hundred 
Tears, /• e. till about two hundred Years 
ago : But if we inquire into the Rea^ 
fon of it, we ihall find that it was not on 
account of his Philofbphic:al Opinions, 
fo much as his dole Adherence to the 
Hippocratic Method, that he continued £> 
long to enjoy this Honour^ lihall dole this 
Chapter with an Account of his general De- 
fign, by which it will appear that his Prac«- 
tice was ftridly conformable to that of Hip- 
pocrates. 

This great Reftorer of the Hippocratic 
Medicine then, tho\ in his Theory, he ran 
into feme Speculations concerning the 

Caufes 
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CHAP.Caufes of Difeafes, which were perhaps 
n. a little too refined, yet, in his Praftice, he 
always took Nature, and Hippocrates, 
Nature's beft Interpreter, for his Guide. 
His curative Indications in Fevers were the 
fame as thofe which Hippocrates purfu- 
cd, viz. to affijl Nature when her Efforts 
were too weak^ and to rejlrain her Motions 
when they were too violent y or irregular. He 
itrovc to aflift her, by carrying off the 
Load which opprefs'd her, and by pro- 
moting the Concodion of the febrile Mat- 
ter; and he endeavoured to reftrain the 
Violence of her Motions by cooling Re- 
medies, proper Diet, and the like ; and in 
both Ofes he firft of all confidered the 
Patient's Strength, the Qimate, Seafon of 
the Year, &c. 

To be a little more particular ; if we 
inquire, with what Intention he bled in 
acute Diftempers, we (hall find, that it 
was either to leflen the Quantity of Blood, 
when the Conftitution was Plethoric^ and 
thereby to diminifh the morbifick Mat' 

teti 
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ter *; or to abate the Heat-j-; or laft- Ghap. 
Jy, to make a Revuljion of the morbid^ '*^ 
Matter from the Part aficded; that is> 
in other Words, to prevent the Increafe 
of the Fever, and promote the Con- 
codlion of the febrile Matter——** for Na- 
ture/' to ufe Gal en's Words, ** being re- 
lieved by this Means, and part of tha 
Burthen which opprefled her being car- . 
ried off, (he will the more eafily get the 
better of what remains. And, therefore, 
as (he is never forgetful of her Office, (he 
** will concodl thofe Humours which arc 
** capable of being concodled, and carry off 
' * fuch as are capable of being carried off J/* 
This is exadly the Hippocratic Dodirine 
on this Subject, and from hence it is plain, 

that 
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* Method. Medend. 1. 13. c. 9. Comment, i.in 
Aphor. 23. Comment, iv. in Lib. Hippoc. de Vtc- 
tus ratione, &c. 

f ^'Ifthe Patient's Strengdi will allow of it, we 
** ought to bleed, to abate the Fever, and prepare the Bo* 
^ dy for the Ufe of other Remedies, even though there 
<< be no Signs of Plenitude.'^Method. Medend. 1. 8.C.4. 

X Method. Medend. 1. xi. c. 15^ 
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Chap, that Galen looked upon Bleeding in Fe- 
"* ^ vers to be only a palliative Remedy^ and 
never depended upon that alone. 

Again, if we inquire by what Rule be 
regulated the Diet of the Sick, we (hall find 
that he ftridly conformed to the Hippocra- 
tic Plan; and that his Intention was (mly 
to promote the Concodion of the mor- 
bific Matter, by keeping the Fever to the 
{m)per Standard ^. 

m 

Laftly, If we a(k with what View he 
made ufe of Evacuations in Fevers, fuch 
as Purging^ Sweating, &c. the Anfwer is, 
that he trod in Hippocrates's Steps in 
this, as he did in all other Refpe£b. For he 
obferved the Signs of the ^urgefcency and 
Conco&ion of the Humours, and from thence 
he drew his Indications for purging, as 
Hippocrates had done before him f. 

Agreeably 



* Comment, i. in Aphorifin. 8, 9. De PtiflSuit 
. DeArteCuntivaad Glauconim. C. io. S}. 
t Comment. 1. in Aphorifm* 23 • 
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Agreeably hereto^ he thought the proper Chap. 

Time for purging was, either in the very "• 
beginning of a Fever, when the Matter 
was turgid^ and the Difeafe fo acute, as to 
make it dangerous to flip the Opportunity, 
as in the Inftance of a Fejiilential Fever ; 
or 'when Signs of ConcoSiion appeared in 
the Urine %y as they commonly do in the 
firft Part of the State 5 or laftly, in the 
Decline of thefe Dlfeafes, to prevent a Re- 
lapfe, by carrying off the Remains of the 
ofiending Matter. And, as to the Ufe of 
Sweatings diuretic^ and expeSiorating Re-- 
medies^ his Rule was never to give them tlU 
the Humours became concocted, and then 
to make Ufe of one or other of thefe Means 
to carry off morbid Humours, according 
as Nature pointed out the Way, agreea- 
bly to the Apborifm^ ^a enim ducere 
oportet^ quo maocime natura Vergity eo du-- 

cere 



X Thus in a Quartan, he fays, ^^ Et fi CoHims 
V' Morii indicia afparuirint^ tunc purgan tp^rtit^ nm 
^^ fimil iantumj fed fapiusj fi fuirit ni€iffarium.*\ De^ 
Art. Curat, ad Glaucon, Cap. ir. 
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Chat, ceri oportet*. I might here enter into a 
more particular Detail of Galen's Prac- 
tice, but it is needlefs to fay any more upon 
this Subject. As I have therefore fliewn 
the Conformity which there is between the 
moft celebrated of the ancient Phyficians, 
I (hall now do the fame by fome of the 
modern ones. But this I (hall referve for 
the Subjedl of the enfuing Chapter. 



* I Aph. 21. Hunc igitur cum ad Ventriculam ie« 
pt, per Vomitum educere oportec ; cum vero yergit 

ad inferiora, per inferiorem excretionem : rPerUri- 

nam quoque & Sudores oportet divertere. Galfn ii 
jfrtiCurativa ad Glaucovi EM, Cap. 9. 
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CHAP. III. 

OUR Notions in Phyjkk change withC^At. 
our Philofopby^ (fays an ingcni- HI* 
oiis Writer) and at laji we rec- 
tum to 6ur old ones again. The Truth of 
this Obfervation has been (hewn, by the 
fliort Hiftory which I have given of the 
Pradlice of Phyfick in ancient Times, ahd 
may be farther confirmed by a View of* 
the Revolutions which latter Ages have pro- 
duced. For, ^fter all the Deviations which 
Jiad been made from the Hippocraiic Plan, 
by AsCLEPiADEs, Themison, Soranus, 
and others, fucceeding Phyficians were glad 
to returd to it again s and Calen him- 
felf, nowithftanding he carried the T}>eory 
of Phyfick farther than any one had done 
before, by explaining the Giufes of DiC- 
cafes from the Principles of the Ariftotelian 
Philofophy, yet, in his Pradlice, he clofely 
followed Nature, and Hippocrates. 

M The 
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€^A^. caikmed an loqniry into the State of ^^ 
in> fick, and ibttie Attempts to reform it, ft 
little before this Period.. And even th« 
Authority of Galen himielf had by fome 
been called in Queftion. The firft who 
tentured {mblickly to find Fault with hinl 
Was Vesalius^ This Author however cdiH 
fined his Ccnfures chiefly to Galen's AnC'^ 
UmicalTttztx&z. But the Itch of Reform 
mation now began to fpread ; and he was 
foon followed by ArOentarius^ in Jtaljy 
GoMETius PsReira, in SpoiH^ andFER- 
NELiuSy in France. But none of thefe 
Writers went much farther than to corredl 
the fuppofed Miftakes of theG^il?/i/V Theory, 
the Pradtice being left, for the moft part^ as 
it flood before. Upon this footing ThingI 
continued till the Time of the illiterate, vain- 
glorious and paradoxical Paracelsus ^4 
But this Enthufiafl igndrantly and oflenta^ 
tbufly prefumed to call in Queflion, not 
only the Theory, but the PraiSicc likewiiis 
of the ancient Writers. He was followed 
in this by his more learned, but equally 



vaitt^ 



* Sec the Titles to hii ^b. 



vain, and paradoxical Si^ccGGbr, and DifcipleCHAP. ^^ 
He L MONT. The Revolution which vsras ^^^* 
brought about by thefe Writers, particularly 
by the latter of them, is one of the moft 
aftoniftiing Events, which is to be met with 
in the Hiftory of Phyfick. For other Re- 
formers had gained Admirers, by broaching 
Opinions, which ieemed, at leaft, to cafl: 
new Light upon the Art, though, in rea- 
lity, they rather darkened it; but Hel- 
MONT drew Followers after him, by daz- 
ling and confounding, rather than enlighten- 
ing their Underftandings. There is a 

Species of Writing to be met with in Phy?- 
£ck, as well as in other Sciences, which, 
tho', at the bottom, it be void of Mean- 

■ 

ing> y^^ as it carries with it an Air of 
great Wifdom and Myftery, by reafon of 
its Obfcurity, and cannot be refuted, bc- 
caufe not underftood, is very apt to im* 
pofe upon the Underftandings of the Mul- 
titude, and to be thought to contain fub- 
lime and important Truths. In this kind 
of writing Helmont fccms to have been 
well fkiUed s and it was perhaps to this 

M 3 that 
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Chap, that he owed his Reputation in the World, 
W?^ ^ For it is probable that many, though they 
could not underftand his Theory, were glad 
to refign up their own Judgments to him, 
and ready to acquiefce in his Practice, be* 
caufe they thought him wifer than them-p 
felves. But however he came by his Re- 
putation, it is certain that his whimfical 
Notions fo far prevailed, at one time, as 
almoft to overturn the ancient Syflem ; and 
it is probable that our Countrymen^ in par* 
ticular, were very much tainted with them, 
from the Account which Sydenham givej 
of the State of Phyfick, when he firft 
made his Appearance in the World. 

The Helmontian Praftice however did not 
long ftand it*s Ground; for difcerning Peopk 
foon perceived that his pew invented Tbrms 
contained the Shadow of Science only, not 
the Subftancej and his Writings funk into 
that Contempt which they deferved. 

It is needlefs to undertake^ at this time of 
Pay, to fhew the Abfurdities of the Helmon^ 
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tian Scheme, but I (ball jufl: give the Reader Chap. 
an Abftraft of his Medical Difcoverles, with ^H* 
refpeft to acute Diftempers ; to the end that 
the Admirers of the Hot Regimen in Fevers, 
(if there are any fuch now left) may fee to 
whom they are indebted for the Introdudlion 
of it, and what abfurd and ridiculous Whim- 
fies it was built upon. 

It has often been obferved, that mod 
great Difcoveries have been owing to Ac- 
cident ; and Helmont's (fuch as they are) 
were intirely owing to this Caufe. The 
Accident which gave Birth to his Syftem 
was no more than this. When he was a 
very young Student in Medicine, as he 
tells us *, he happened, one Day, to draw 
on a Glove, which belonged to one of his 
Mother's Maids, and, by that Means, to 
contract a Difeafe which coft him a great 
deal of Time and Trouble to get rid of. 

M 4 Durih^ 
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* He gives this Account of bimfelf in a Work in« 
titled, DoSfrina inaudita Fibrium \ and which very 
well deferves the Name which he has beftowed upon 
it, as it contains a Dodrine which was never heard ot 
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Chap. During thcCourfe of his Cure, he was oblir- 
lU. g^ to take frequent Dofes of Phyfick, 
which were prefcribed to him by fomc 
Galenical Phyficians, Thefe had an Ef- 
fe^ upon him which was not forefeen; 
for he took them fo long till he grew fick, 
not only of his Dociors^ but of Galen 
too *. He refolved therefore to throw 
away his Books, and to travel through the 
World iq Qjieft of Knowledge. He did 
fo ; and, after the Expence of much Time 
and Money, thp Most Higp, as he abr 
iiirdly and profanely fays, was pleafed to 
enlighten his Underflanding, with fucb 
Things as he hopes the World will be the 
better for +. The Refult of this extra- 
ordinary Acceflion of Knowledge wa? 
this, viz. ^af no body knew any thing of 
Pbyfick but himfelj %. For, as to the Philor 

fophy 

before that Time ; and which the Publick would have 

, had no great Lois of, had they never heard of it till this 

Day. Vide Cap. v. lo. 

P Id. Cap. V. 12. t Ibid. 

X Nemo ha£tcnus Febres ex eflentia novit, nemo iN 

l^nim fimationem ex arte inftituit Id. Prxfat. ad LeAor* 
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fophy of the Ancients, in which are com- Chap. 
prehended the Dodlrines .of the Elements^ HI. 
HumourSy and temper amenUy if you will 
believe him, he could prove it to be faUe, 
And as for their Theory of Difeafes, it muft 
fall or ftand together with their Philofo^ 
phy -f*. — Had he flopped here, his Cen- 
fare of the Ancients would not have been 
thought perhaps by fome to be much ami/s* 
But it is hard to fet Bounds to fuch a petulant 
Diipofition as this Author feems tohavebeea 
born with. The PraSlice of the Ancients 
did not pleafe him any better than their 
Theory: flay, he was fo fond of finding 
Fault, that he (quarrelled with them, not 
on account of their Philofophical and Me- 
dical Opinions only, but of their Religion 
too. They were Jlcathens, it feems ; and 
how was it poflible for Heathens to kno\y 
any thing of Phyfick § ? 

As to the Praftice of the old Phyficians, 
he undertook to demolifh the whole Fa- 
brick, 

t Cap. vi. il $ Cap. yL 6^ 
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Chap, brick, by breaking down the two Pillars 
^^'* which fupported it, viz. by endeavouring to 
explode the Precepts of the Ancients, con- 
cerning Bleeding and Purging in acute Dif 
eajes *. According to his Way of thinking, 
Bleeding in Fevers is always unneceflary, and 
confequently, at beft, an abfurd and idle 
Pradice -f- : and, for his own Part, he tells 
us, tbat be never bkd^ not even in a Pleurijey 
but could cure the Dijlemper^ fafely and g^- 
feSlually^ without it §. 

Purging in Fevers was as pernicious, in 
his Opinion, as Bleeding ; and the moH 
that he could allow in Favour of either 
Purges or Emeticis, was, that if ever they 
did Good, it was by Accident J. As to C^ 
ters^ he calls them beq/lly Remedies, (be- 
caufe the Pra^ice was learnt from a Bird) 
and declares, that he was a(hamed of pre- 
fcribing them ||. The Pradlicc of Blifterir^ 

met 



♦ Cap. iv. I. t Ibid. 39. 

§ Ibid. 41. ^ Cap. xiv. 3, 

K- Cap. vii. 8, 
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met with no better Quarter; for he de^CHAP. 
clarcs, without any Hefitation, '^ that they m* 
^* are always hurtful ; '* and, for this Rca- 
fon, he fuppofes them to have been invent- 
ed by a wicked Spirit, to whom he gives 
the Name of Moloz *, This is the tnore 
to be wondered at, becaufe he himfelf was 
the Patron of (the bot Regime?^. 

In (hort, there was not one fingle Doc^ 
trine of Antiquity which he did not quarrel 
with; and only one fingle praftical Precept 
of Hippocrates which he adopted in his 
Pradice, which was, as he fays, fo prefcribe 
4 thin Diet in acute Difeafes -f- : for he was 
^n Enemy to Abftinefice from Liquors, and 
indulged his Patients in the free Ufe of 
Small Beer J, provided they took Care to 
mix Wine with it ; but he profeffes a very 
great Abhorrence of Coci-Brotb, which was, 
at that Time, a faibionable Diet in moft 
Kinds of Fevers. 

Having 

• Cap. vii. 3. t Cip. xii. !• 

^ Ibid. z. 4, 
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Chap. Having thus difcarded the Pradice as 
HI. ^ well as Theory of his Predeceffors, Hel- 
MONT fet up a new Syftem of his own, 
the theoretical Part of which, however, was 
borrowed from Hippocrates; but it is (o 
dreffed up in new-invented Phrafes, and 
difguifed with Additions of his own, that 
it is not eafy to trace out the Original. 
His Syftem, indeed, refembles a Piece of 
Grecian Architedlure loaded with Gotbick 
Ornaments, to fuch a Degree as makes it 
difficult to difcover the original Dejign. For, 
if we take away his Arcbeus Faber, his 
Bias Alterativum^ Scoria^ Em Seminak^ 
and fome fuch Terms, his Theory of Fe- 
vers amounts to no more than what is con- 
tained in Hippocrates, wz. that Mature 
cures Difeafes ; and that fhe does it by ex-' 
pelling the febrile Matter out of the Body *. 
By this- we fee that, however he might 
revile the Ancients, he was not able to crcd 
a Syftem of Phyfick upon any other Foun- 
dation than that which had been laid by 

them. 
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them. But tho* he built upon the old Chap. 

Foundation, his Superftrudlure was very '"• 
diflerent from that of the Ancients ; for he 
did not allow of any Conco6lion of the fe- 
brile Matter, nor pay any Regard to the 
Vrifes of acute Difeafcs *. Nature, accord-* 
ing to his Notion, is endued with hUellU 
\ence\ and confequently, has more Senfe 
'ban to go about to concodi any morbid Mat^ 
'er, Hjohen it can be of no fartherU/e to her •f'. 
\nd as to Crifes, he feems to have had no 
>Totion of any other but that which is made 
)y Sweating ; for he tells us, that " . the 
' Way by which Nature intends, to cany 
^ off all Kinds of Fevers, is by Sweats J j *\ 
ind '^ that a Phyiician (hould imitate the 

* natural Crijis, by giving fudorijick Reme- 
^ dies §, and fuch only ; but that he (hould 
^ neither wait for nor defire a natural Cri-- 
^ Jis^ but try to be beforehand with Nature 

* in that Point **; for no one deferves the 

* Name of a Phyfician, (adds he) who can- 

'' not 



♦ Cap. xi. 1 8; t Cap. v. %6. 

X Cap. iv. 31. § Cap. iL xo, 

♦♦ Cap. xi. 18. 
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Chap. '* not cure any Fever in four Days tinie. f|'^ 
^^^' But he not only believed that all Fevers 
might be cured by Sweating, but that one 
fingle Remedy was fufRcient for the Cure 
of them all f^ This Remedy, with the 
Method of preparing it, he has generoufly 
communicated to the World ; but he lets ua 
know, at the fame Time^ that, notwitb- 
Aanding he had fo high an Opinion of it^ 
he made Ufe of others too in Pradice, 
fuch as Tieriacay and J9^ine. The laft in 
particular, as he acquaints us, ^^ is not 
•* only a very great Cordial in itfelf, but 
*^ when we want a Vehicle for any other 
Medicine, is a proper Mejfenger to be fid 
on fuch an Errand^ as it knows the Road, 
" is well received wherever it comes ^ ad 
V readily admitted into the mofi prroati 1 
" Apartments of the human Fabrick *.'* He 
had alfo a Platjler^ as. he fays, by which 
he cured fome Hundreds of Patients who 

were 
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\ Cap. xii. 6. 

f Unica niminim falce amputatur omnium febrimn 
caufa occafionalis. Id remedium eft fudoriforum — Eteoim 
iftud Remodiiim eft Pracipltatiis Diaphoreticus Peracd^ 
Qui omnem fanat fcbrim unica pocione. Cap. sir. 79. 

•* fipap. xii. 7. 



rere afflifted with ^artan Jguei; but HcChA^J 
ids, " that fuch Remedies as thefe are not HL 
revealed to every one, fnon cuique Medico 
ctmtingit adire Corintbum) but arc only 
to be obtained by Prayer -f*." 

Such was the Revolution which was 
rought about by Helmont; and fuch 
he Scheme of Practice which he followed, 
^nd yet this Scheme, as wild and abfurd as 
\ feems now to have been, had its Admirers 
or a Time* It did not indeed continue 
3ng in Faihion, as I have obferved already^ 
^r it now became the principal Bufinefs of 
^hyficians to frame new Theories; and 
ach of them, after it had lafted a ihort Space 
f Time, was forced to give Way to a fuc- 
ecding one. Thus the Helmontian Theory, 
iid that of S Y Lvi u s, Wi l l i s, and the 
I!art£sians, each triumphed in its Turn; 
lit at length SrD£NHAM'sAf^/i^ prevailed, 
^nd Medicine, which for fome Years back 
lad been in a fluctuating State, was (ettled 
igain upon the old Foundation* 

The 
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Chai*. The Changes which have been made ifl 
in. the State of Phyfick, fince Sydenham's 
Time, have been, for the moft Part, rather 
Improvements upon, than Deviations from 
the Plan of Hippocrates. For the moft 
confiderable of them have been introduced 
by the Mechanical Physicians j but 
thefe have rather bufied themfelves in ejc- 
plaining the StruSlure and ASlion of the 
Farti^ in accounting for the Symptoms of 
Difeafes^ and unfolding the Virtues of Re- 
medies^ than in eftablifliing new Ruh of 
PraSlice. The Mechanical Medicine may 
therefore more properly be faid to be an H- 
luftration of, or Improvement upon the 
Hippocratic^ than a new-invented Syftem. 
The learned, and induftrious Hoffman has 
ihewn the Conformity which there is be- 
tween them, in a Treatife written exprefily 
on the Sutgedl*. Boerhaave has done 
the like. And the latter, notwithftanding he 
has gone farther than any one, in applying 
the Science of Mecbanicks to Medicine, yet, 

in 

* Diflertatio Medica, De Medicina Hjppocratis 
Mechanica* 
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in his Pradlice, he was ftridly /peaking anCHAP# 
Hippocratical Phyfician ; and hd himfelf ob- HI^ 
ferves, in treating on this Subjeft, ** That he 
" who defpifes an experienced Phyfician, be- 
•* caufe he is not Ikill'd in Mechanicks, ads 
" abfurdly j but that if twoPhyficians have 
" equal Experience, he that is moft verfedia 
" Mechanical Studies will be the beft *." 

This plainly proves that he thought there 
W4S no Contradiction or Repugnancy be- 
tween the Tenets or Principles of the 
Mechanical Phyficians, and thofe of the 
ancient Dogmatijis. It would be prefump- 
tuous in me to go about profeflcdly to diC- 
cufs a Subje<ft, which has been treated on by 
jfuch Writers as Boerhaave and Hoff- 
man; I (hall therefore only ju ft obferve, that 
notwithftanding the%tudy of Mecbanicks^ 
and Natural Pbilofaphy^ may be made fub- 
fervient to Phyfick, by enabling Phyficians 
the better to explain the Phanomena bf Dif- 
eafes, and the Operation of Remedies i yet, if 
it once comes to be fet above Experience^ and 

N if 
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Cm A P. if Phyficians come to take their Indicatiims, 
^M. for the Cure of Diftempers, from the fup- 
pofed Mecbanifm of the Parts, and the 7^;^- 
fure of the Fluids, rather than from Na- 
TURE, the Art will then decline again, and 
|)erhaps be brought back to the Cohditioa 
in which it was left by that Pfeudo-Mecba^ 
meal Phyfician, Asclepiades; i.e, Phy- 
ficians will come again to be diredted, hot 
by Experience^ but by Hypothefes drawn from 
idle Speculations only^ For, after all that 
has been,^ or can be faid in Favour of Me- 
chanical Studies^ it mud be confe£fed, that 
the Art of Phyfick was found out by Ob^ 
fervation, and not by reafoning i priori^ 
from the fuppofed Caufes of Difeafes ; and 
that if we forfake this beaten Road, all 
farther Improvement will be at an End. 
For, as the Method pp difcovering the Vir- 
tues of Remedies, ^ priori^ by anafyzi^ 
them, and finding out the Principles which 
they c Obtain, muft be allowed, by all think- 
ing Men, to be much more liable to Error 
and Uncertainty, than that of Obfervatim 
^nd Experience i fo zlib thofe Rules of Prac- 
I fice 
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tice which are founded upon reafoning ^Chap« 
priori^ from the Mechanijm of the Solids, HI. 
and the Siu^e^ Figure^ and Arrangement of 
the Particles which conftitute the Fluids, 
muft be allowed to be much more in&cure 
and precarious, than thofe which are drawn 
from Obfervatiotiy and confirmed by Expe- 
rience; and confequently, whenever the 
Hipfocratic and Mechanical Phyficians hap- 
pen to difagree, the former (hould always 
have the Preference. 

I (hall now return from whence I digreiled, 
and proceed to fhew, that, notwithftanding 
the Innovations which have been made in 
the Art of Phyiick, by the pretended Reform^ 
ers of which I have been fpeaking, there is 
the fame Agreement betwixt the bed Phyfi- 
cians amongftUhe Moderns, as there was 
amongfi: the ancient ones; or, that both An- 
cients and Moderns h^e purfued one general 
Plan of Pradice. This will appear by com- 
paring together the Pradice of SYDENHA^f 
and BoERHAAVE, as I have already done 
that of Hippocrates and Galen. 
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Chap. The Notions of thefe two celebrated 
III. Writers, as well as their Practice in acute 

« • 

Difeafes, fo much refemble thofe of Hip- 
pocrates, that, to give an exaft Detail of 
them, would be, in forae Meafure, to re- 
peat what has been faid ; neverthelefs, as I 
have undertaken to (hew the Conformity 
between ancient and modern Phyficians, and 
as thefe Authors appear to differ, in ibmc 
few Particulars, from the ancient ones, tbo' 
the Plan wjiich all of them built upon v«ras 
the fame, it will be proper, in this Place, 
to take a (hort View of their Praftice, at 
leaft fo far as to (hew the general Defign of 
it, in like Manner as I have done of that of 
former Times. 

To begin with our Counfryman Syden- 
ham. It was his Dodtrine, as well as that 
of Hippocrates, that Nature cures Dif- 
eafes *, and '' that we ought to truft more 

"to 
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•* to Nature, * than is commonly done; Chap 
** fince it is an Error to fuppdfe that fhe al- ^^^ 
** ways (lands in Need of Affiftance from 
" Art •(•." And accordingly he acquaints 
us, that in his own Pradlice, he fometimes 
thought it proper to leave a Difeafe to it- 
felf :{:. He like wife thought, with Hip- 
pocR ATJE s, that every Species of Fevers had 
a Way of going off peculiar to that Species^ 
and no other ; fome going off by Sweats^ 
others by Purging^ others again by Abfcejfes^ 
and the like ; and that they might be di- 
vided into two general Claffes^ (agreeably to 
the Hippocratic Dodrine) viz. into fuch as 
terminate by a fimple ConcoSiion of the Febrile 
Matter^ or a Change of it into a healthy 
State, without ^xi^ fenjible Evacuation; and 
fuch as terminate- by what is more properly 
called a Crijis^ \. e. by the Concodlion, and 
a fubfequent critical Evacuation of the Fe* 
brile Humours ; as for Example, by Sweats^ 
a DiarrhceUy Eruptions upon the Skijr, Gfr.*: 

N 3 that 
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Chap, that a Crifis cfune on fooner or later, ac- 
IH. cording to the different Ways which Na- 
ture took, to thrpw oflf \ht morbific Matter f: 
that this Crifis^ in continual Fevers, of tte 
' regular Kind, was perfedted in fourteen 
*Days § : that Intermittents ufually terminal 
ted by fcveral dijiit0 Crifes^ but that the 
Time of all thefe, uken together^ noade up 
the Sum of 336 Hours, ox fourteen Days, 
the Time which is commonly taken up in 
the Crifes of continual Fevers; . and this 
Difcovery was made by attending carefully 
to Nature's Operations, as a very learned 
and judicious Writer of our Times qIh 
ierves J. 

Sqch is the Progrefs of Nature in acute 
Diftempers, according to Sydenham, and 

fo 



'f Ibidem. 

§ In the Primary FeDer^ as he calls it, he ol>- 
fcrvcd, that the Crifis was compleated in fourteen 
Dojfs^ pag. 251. This is agreeable to the Obfer- 
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fo far he agrees exadWy with Hippocra-^Chap. 

TEs; nor was his Method of Cure much ^^' 
different from the Hippocratic one, as I (hall 
now proceed to (hew. 

The Intentions which Sydenham had 
in View, in Fevers, were, to ajj^ Na-^ 
ture v)ben /he was deficient j and to re-- 
firain her Motions^ when they were irregu^ 
Jar^ or too vehement *: and to one or 
other of thefe may his whole Pradice be 
reduced. . * • 

It is commonly faid, that Sydenham 
was an Empiricky but, if we interpret this 
Term according to i<s original Signification, 

N 4 he 



* Pag. 20. It is the OiSce of a Phyfician„ feys Sy- 
denham, in fpeaking of the Variolous Fever of the Yean 
\66j^ id68, and i66^y Jic ft ai nmbt genium aicom" 
modan y^ni ex una parte in Symptomata pericuhfa adfur^ 
gerety atque ebuUiret ^ nejue ex altera ita parum effervef- 
cerety ut materia inimica exierminandit impar prorfiis 
§ffet ; cum Febris Naturae inftrumentum fuerit ad hu- 
jus fecretionis opus dedita opera iabricatum* Pag. 1(^5. 
And the fame Precept is applicable to aK Kinds of Fc« 
Ycrs. 
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Chap, he was fer from being fo. For an Empi* 
in. ^/^^ is one who prcfcribcs to Difeafes in the 
Lump, without regarding their Degrees, or 
Kinds ; or rather, he is one who prefcribcs 
to the N^cs of Difeafes only ; but Sy- 
denham took his Indications, not from 
the Name, but from the Nature, Degree, 
and Kind of a^ Difeafe -, from the Patient's 
Age and Strength; the Conftitution of the 
Year, &c. In ftiort, he joined Reafon with 
ExperiencCy and was, in the ftridlefl: Scnfe 
of tho Wor4 a Dogmatiji. 

. This will appear from a View of his 
Pradice in almofl all acute Diftfempers. 
For, (to begin with the latter of his gene- 
ral Indications) if we enquire why he bled 
in Fevers, he will tell us, that it was to 
moderate Ndtures Motions , * when they were 
tumultuous, or irregular. Thus, in th? 
Depuratory Fever y as he calls it, which he 
cfteemed to be the* principal of tho whole 
Tribe of Fevers, he began with Bleeding, 
*' to moderate the Commotion of the Blood, to 
<^* the End that it might neither be fo vio- 

I " I?nt 
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^* lent as to bring on dangerous Symptoms, Chap. 
** nor fo remifs^ as to hinder the Excretion *"• 
*' of the Febrile Matter'* • As this was his 
Defign in Bleeding, he did not order it in 
all Cafes indifierently,^ as a lefs judicious 
Pradlicioner would have done, but (ays, 
" that in weakly People it may be omitted, 
•^ and only ufed in Conftitutions which arc 
" ftrong and vigorous %'* 

. Again, if we afk why Sydenham bled 
in other Kinds of continual Fevers, the An-, 
fwer is, that he did it to check the too violent 
Ebullition^ or Fermentation of the Bloody i. c. 
to moderate the Fever. On this Account 
it was, that he bled in the Beginning of the 
Confluent Small Pox *, and even in the Z)/- 
JlinSi Sort, if a heating Regimen had been 
ufed *f ; but if this was not the Cafe, he 
forbore Bleeding, for fear of preventing tin 
Expul/kn of the morbijick Matter §. 

If 
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Chap. If we want tn know what his Intention 
in. ^^^ when he bled in Topical Inflammatitms, 
ibch as Pkurifie$^ ^infies, Pbrenfies^ and 
^ like, he himfelf will acquaint us, that 
it was to retrain the Violence of the Lt* 
flammatioHy Pain^ and Fever %• He did 
not orderBleeding, merely becaufe the Dif« 
eafe was a Pleurifie^ as an Empirick would 
have done, but becaufe it was attended 
with fuch Symptoms as made it neceflary to 
bleed i iot he himfelf takes Notice, ^^ dut 
*^ there are fome epidemick Pleurifies which 
^^ will not bear Bleeding, a.t leaft repeated 
*' Bleeding ; " ♦ which Obfervation, by 
the Way, is a Confirmation of the Dodrine 
of Hippocrates upon thisSubged. 

■ 

His Defign in Bleeding, in thefe, and 
all other inflammatory Fevers^ was not to 
extinguiih the Fever, but only to moderate 
the Violence of it j foi^ in fpeaking of the 

new 
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rmo Veoer^ (as he caUs it) which he fatCHAr, 
down to write an Account of, wheri he was ^^ 
&r advanced in Years, and which appears, 
firom his Defcription of it, to have been an 
inJkmmatoryYvftx^ he gives this remarkable 
Caution concerning Evacuations, wz. ^^ It 
'^ is carefully to be obferved, in this Kind 
^^ of Fever, in like Manner as in Rheumor 
^' tifms^ and mam^ other Di/eajes which re« 
*' quire Evacuations, that, if we ebjlinately 

^^ P^Kfifi ^^ *^^fi Evacuations^ tili all the 
^* Symptoms are entirely got the better of *' 
i. e. till the Fever vanifliesy '* Death often- 
^* times will be the Patient^s only Cure +/' 

As to Rheumatic Fevers, in particular, 
he acquaints us,* '^ that he ufed to bleed 
freely, in the younger Part of his Life, as 
he thought that a lUjeumatiJm might be 
*' cured by Bleeding * ; " bat he tqg^nu- 
oufly confidies, that he was afterwards taught 
by Experience, ^^ that it was better to bleed 

" only 
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C»AP. " only twice or thrice^ and afterwards to 
IIL « have Recourfe to Purging^ than to ky the 
'* whole Strefs upon Bleeding only § ; " and 
" that zRbeumatifm may be cured, irl youog 
" and temperate Subjeds, hj ^ cooling Difty 
** as efFcftually as by Bleeding ||." 



From all thefe Inftances it appears, that 
Bleeding was ufed by Sydenham only a$ 
a palliative Remedy, and that he was not 
ope of thofe Blood-thirfty Men, who fpill a 
Patient's Blood raflily and wantonly, merely 
becaufe he is fo unhappy as to have got a 
Fever. But if there be any Doubt remaining 
on this Subjedt, it may be cleared up from 
his own Words ; for he tells us^ *^ that his 
•* general Rule for Bleeding, was only to 
** take away fuch a Quantity of Blood,: as 
"he thought fufficient to guard the Patient 
" ^S^Vlft the Inconveniencies arifing from a 

m 

•* too violent Commotion of tbe Blood X'^ 

Befides 
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• Befides the general Intention abovemcn- QhaiC^ 
tionedi viz. Xo moderate the Pever^ Syden-^ ^^^ 
HAM had aUo fome others to anfwet by 
Bleeding, which were, to leffcn "the Pleni- 
tude of Blood, and to make a Revulfion of 
the Humours from the Part afifeded, in fome 
Difeafes. Thus he hied to remove the Ple- 
nitude in an HyfierickCoYxc * ; and to make 
a Revulfion from the Lungs, in a Jpurioui 
Peripneumony -f* ; as likewife to divert the 
Humours from falling upon the Inteftines, 
in a Dyfentery^ and thd Dyfenterick Fever J. 
But notwithft&nding he made ufe of this 
Evacuation in almoft all acute Difeafes, yet 
he no where mentions it as a Remedy by 
which he intended to efFeft a Cure, or to 
carry off the morbifick Matter^ except in the 
(ingle Inftance of a Pleurifiey where he talks 
of evacuating the morbijick Matter by Bleed- 
ing, -and making the Lancet perform the Of-- 
ficB of the Trachea. But this, as any one 
may eafily fee, is impoflible ; for the mor- 
bifick 

♦ Pag. 21^. t Pag' «7<^- t Pag. i3j: 
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CitAP. bifick Matter, in a Plcurifie, can never be 
'^ III. carried off by Bleeding. This Difeafe indeed 
is (bmetimes cured without the Uie of any 
other Remedy but Bleeding; and diluting 
Liquors, but it is not Bleeding which per* 
forms the Cure ; for all that can poflibly be 
done by this Evacuation, is to mitigate the 
Symptoms, and Nature afterwards carries 
off the Diieafe, by a kindly ReJoIutioUy or 
ConcoBion of the morbijkk Matter. 

■ 

■ 

. I haye only one Thing more to ad^ upoa 
this Head, in Confirmation of what hai 
been advanced, wz. that Bleeding was ujd 
^j^ Sydenham only as a palliative Reme^f 
which is this ; that in fome Inftances, a$ in 
a Scarlet Fever^ for Example, he forbore 
Bleeding, for fear it QxorjXd prevrat the Z)^- 
fpumation of. the Blood, by making a Re- 
vuliion of the febrile Matter from the Sur- 
face of the Body, and preventing the l^xpuU 
fion of it ; but this is an evident Proof, 
that he expedted a Cure only from fuch a 
Dejpumation of the Blood, and not from 
Bleeding *, As 

♦ Pag. afii. 
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As Sydenham burfacd the fame Plan Chap.. 

• TTT 

which Hippocrates had done, with re-^ ^^^ 
gard to Bleeding in acate Difeafes^ fo he 
leems to have copied after him in the fre- 
quent U(e of C/^^j; forwe*iind that Bleed- 
ing and Gyfters were ufed ahernately by 
him in moft Fevers, and efpecially in thofe 
of the inflammatory Kind. Thus, in a Rbeu^ 
matifmy for Inftance, he orders Clyfters to 
be injeded on the intermediate Days be- 
tween the Bleedings *f* ; he does the like in 
an Ar^ina^ and an Eryfipelatous Fever J, 
and in what he calls the Fariobus Fever; 
and he fays exprefsly, that thefe two Reme-^ 
dies claim the firft Rank in the Cure tf tbis^ 
and all other inflammatory Difeafei whatever^ 
fucb as Pleurijies^ Rheumati/msy and the Kke J. 
His Intention in adminiftring thefe Reme- 
dies, and the high Opinion which he had 
of their Ufefulnefs/ may be learnt from 
what he fays of the De^ratory Fever i for, 

in 
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Chap, in this Fever, if the Blood remained in fuch 
lU. a Commotion, notwithftanding Bleeding, as 
to threaten any dangerous Symptoms, as z 
Pbrefificj for Example, he prefcribed fcnii- 
ent Clyfters, to be repeated as Occafion re- 
quired) to ventilate and cool the Blood ; and 
tho' he fometimes opened a Vein a fecond 
Time^ yet he tells us, that this was feldom 
neceflary, as^ its Place might be (upplied by 
Clyfters repeated every Day, till about the 
tenth D^y of the Difeafe -f-. He did . not, 
however, give Clyfters, if the Fever was too 
low, and Nature wanted a Stimulus ; for fear 
of preventing the Conco^ton of the febrile Mat* 
ter ; nor did be do it after the tenth Day, 
lejl be Jhould thereby difturb Nature in hr 
Work of Depuration^ or bringing on a Crijii §. 
How exai^tly confonant all this is to the 
Pradicc of Hippocrates I need not fay. 

The 



f He proceeded in the fame Manner in the cMtmal 
Fiver^ of the Years 1*7?, and i<J74; for he fays, A- 
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Vis. Pag. 224, 
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The third and laft Method which SV-CSAP. 
DENHAM took to moderate a Fever, was III. 
to keep his Patients to a thin and cooling 
Diet 5 and the Rules which he gives, re- 
lating to this Subjed, as well as other Parts 
of his Pradice, are fimilar, in moft rcfpeSs^ 
to thofe of Hippocrates. For in very 
acuU Difeafes, as for Example, in ^injies^ 
Pleurijtes^ the Meazks^ &c. he ftrifHy con- 
fined his Patients to a low Diet, fuch as 
Water 'Gruel ^ thin Panada^ Barky-Water^ 
and the like, and forbad the Ufe even of the 
thinneft Broths * ; but in fuch as were leis 
acute, where there was left Danger of in- 
creafing the Fever, he allowed thin Chicken* 
Broths -f* : and, in almoft all Kinds of Fe^ 
vers, he did what moft Phyficians are afraid 
of doing, /• e. he allowed his* Patients to 
drink Small-Beer % ; and he has left this 
Obfervation behind him,^ viz. " that to 

O '' deny 
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Chap. " deny the Sick the Uk of Smaff-Beer^ in 
'' moderate Quantities, is an unneceflary, 
^^ and oftentimes an hurtful piece of Sc- 
^* verity *, 

There appears to have been a ftrid Con* 
ibrmity between the Praftice of Hippo- 
crates and Sydenham, in Fevers, fo 
far as we have already gone ; and thongh 
we (hall find that they differ a little, ?s we 
proceed farther, yet, as it will appear that 
their Ihdicathm were the fame, this D3Ib- 
rence cannot fairly be urged as an Obje£Hoa 
againfl our general Conclulion, viz. That 
the Pr^Siice of the bejl Pbjificians^ in actitt 

m 

Dijiempers^ has in alleges been the fame. 

- « 

The Indication which Sydenham pur- 

fucd in Fevers, as we have feen, was ci- 
ther to moderate the too violent Commotion 
if the Blood; or to affiji Nature in the 
Concoction and Expulfion of the morbifick 
Matter^ if at any Time fhe happened to be 

deficient. 
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deficient. • The Method which he toolc to Chap. 
anfwer the former of thefe, has . been ai- IH. 
ready Ipoken of, and, as to the latter, he at- 
tempted to efFe<3: it by the Ufe of Cordials^ 
or EvacuationSy as Nature happenedto ftand 
in Need of either. 

m 

The . Ancients knew nothing of . thofe 
Kinds of Medicines which now go und^r the 
Name oi Cordiah^hal endeavoured, by a pro- 
per Ufe of the Non-naturals> to anfwer the 
fame End which later Phyficians Jiavc at- 
tempted to eflfe<a by Cordials : and it wasSv- 
DEN ham's Opinion^ that thefe Kinds of Re- 
medies are only ufeful when a Fever is too 
languid, or when Nature is not able to bring 
on a Crifis in due Time ; but then he obferves, 
that this rarely happens, unlefs (he has 
been weakened by the Ufe of cooling R^ 
medics, or Clyjiers^ or by Bleeding *i '* In 
" this Cafe, (fays he) the Damages which 
** have been done by Bleedings may be re- 
" paired by Cordials'* But he adds, '" pra^ 

O 2 ^'Jiiterat 
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Chap. ^^ Jliterat Plagam nm infiigiy quamfanari %^ 
^^1 . Notwithftaivling^ then ^ that hi& allows (rftb« 
Ufe of Cordials in fome Cales^. he is fiu 
from being aa Adaiirer of then>; c» iSm 
contrary, he cautbns Phyficians againft tbt 
too free and untimely Ufe of them, by enor 
merating the ill Efifedts which they pro- 
duce, fuch as changing Inter mittenis into 
continual Fevers^ increafing the EtHmUitiQa 
of the Blood in the Small-PoK^ anid reader** 
iog them Confluent. 

Syoenham not only declased hisDmifat 
to Cordials of the heating Km4 but alfe 
to Sudorifics. and- all beating Mcdjcines ifi 
general. He was aot content to^c^po^tbs 
common Pradice, which wa^> U> give Sor 
dQrifics ia all acute Caiee indi^erently, but 
be went fo far as to iay» thai Ari cwU 
wither find out the proper iTtme of giving 
tbem^ nor how long they ought to be continued J. 
This was going a great Way indeed ; and 

one 
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one may venture to affirm,, without doing Chap. 
any Injufticc to the Memory of this admi- IH. 
rable Phyfician, that he carried the cooling 
Regimen, in fome Refpeds, to Excefs/and 
even to fuch a Degree as was inconfiftent 
with his own Principles* This may, per- 
haps, be accounted for from the common. 
Obfervation, that People are apt to run from 
one Extreme into another. For the hot Re^ . 
gimen was very much in Faihion in his 
Time; the Writers of that Age, as h« 
tells us, being unanimous in their Opinion, 
that the moji natural and be(i Method of curing 
Fever i was by Sweating *, This Practice 
had been introduced by HEUVfdNT^ about 
forty Years before our Author's Time, and 
prevailed fo far, that, as foon as any" one be- 
gan to complain of a Shivering, or a Pain in 
his Head or Limbs, every old Woman, and 
Pretender to Medicine, was ready to advife 
him to go to Bed inflantly, and take a Sweat. 
This Method was attended with very ill 
Confcquences, as wemayeaGly imagine; and 

O 3 Syden^ 
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Chap. Sydenham fet himfclf to oppofe it with all 
*"• ^ his Might, not out of Vanity, arid an Affcda- 
tion of Singularity, as has been laid, but thro' 
a fincere Delire to benefit Mankind.. His 
Zeal, .however, carried him too fiir, when it 
caufed him to rejed the Ufe of Sudorificks f 
fo abfolutely as, )ri fome Places, he has done. 
This is no hafty Cenfure j for he himielf al- 
lows, that there are fome Species of Fevers 
which terminate naturally by Sweats J, fuch 
were the epidemical Fevers of the Years 1665, 
and 1666 ; and of this Kind likewife arc 
all intermitting Feyers §. He alfo allows, 
that when the morbifick Matter becomes fo 
far concoded^* as to be fitted for Expulfion 
by the Skin, it fliould be carried ofE; fince, 
as he fays, that celebrated Apbpri/m of Hip- 
poc RATIOS, CoSia non cruda Junt medicdfh 



t Tarn itaque in hoc, quam in aliis morbis quibuf- 
cunque quos mihi videre contigit, demta fola Pefte, Su- 
dores prolicere non tarn Medici, quaAi Naturas provin« 
cia e(l, pag. 450. 

X Pag. 226. 

§ Pag. 299. Aft hi non fads attendant, SudoresPa- 
roxyfmum finientes id omne^ quod in lucido Sanitati' 
intervallo accumulabatur^i prorfus eliminaflcj &c. 
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day relates as well to Sweating, as to the Chap. 
Evacuation which is made per ahum *; IIL 
and if fo, why may not the Expulfion of" 
it be affifted by Art ? Nay, he went even 
lb far as, in fome Gafes^ to order fweating 
Reniedies himielf 3 as for Example^ in iri^ 
termitting and peftilential Fevers -f-y and, 
in the Depurattry Fever, he permitted the 
Ufe of the warm Regimen, about the 12th 
Da3r of the Difeafc, when a Crifis was 
coming on § 5 or even fooner, provided the 
Patient was in Years, or had been brought 
too low by the contrary Method. 

Thofe general Aflertions then of Sv- 
DfiNHAM, in which he condemns the hot 
Regimen in Fevers,' ought to be underftood 
with fome Rcftridions. For though it will 
be readily granted, that the promifcuous 
Ufe of Sudorifics, in every Stage of an acute 
Diftemper, muft be highly prejudicial, yet 
I cannot fee why it (hould be thought fo 

O 4 dangerous 



* Pag. 4S0. t Pag. 92, 125, ia6L 

§ Pag. 61. 
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Chap, dangerous to promote a Sweaty at a Time 
^M* when Nature has fitted the morbifick Mat» 
tcr to be carried off that Way. He 6yv 
indeed^ that Art cannot difayuer the pr9p& 
^ime for exciting Sweats ; bat a judlicioiu 
Phyfician, who is converiaht. ki die Wn- 
tings of Hippocrates, will not be at a 
Lofs to know at what Time a critical Swqtt 
may reafonably be expeded, and how far 
it ought to be promoted ; and Sydenham 
himfelf, fometimes, made Uie of Sweating 
Medicines very properly, 9s we have ieen. 

The Truth of this Mattpr is, that our 
Author fbeins to have been an Enemy to 
the Method of Sweating which was then ift 
Pafliion, more than to the Thing itfelf 5 but . 
fome Phyficians, by injudicioufly copying 
after him in this Point, have carried the 
cooling Regimen to as great a Degree of Ex- 
cefs, and done as much Harm by it, as 
ever Helmont did by the heating one, I 
forbear to mention Inftances of this Kind, 
as I am willing to avoid all pcrfonal Re- 
fle(flions. 

To 
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To conclude this Subjed, If we confi- Chap, 
der Sydenham's Principles, without being ^^^* 
fway'd by his Prejudices, we may cafily re- 
concile hisDodrine to that of HlppocRA- 
TES ; for he allows that Sweats are proper, 
when Nature points out this Evacuation ; 
and Hippocrates fays no more: And 
whoevicr makes ufe of Sudorifics in Fevers, 
when they are not indicated by Nature, caa 
neither be faid to follow Sydenham, nor 
Hippocrates. 

I 

I proceed next to confider the Reafon 
why Sydenham purged in Fevers. This 
then, as far as can be colledted from his 
Writings, was the fame which Hippocrat 
tes had for doing it, viz^ to relieve or affiji 
Nature^ by evacuating Part of the morbijick 
Matter which opprejjed her 5 for he tells.us, 
that Bleeding and Purging will do more 
than any other Method, in curing many 
kinds of Fevers, by carrying oS the morbi^ 
fick Matter *. It muft be confeffed that, 

when 
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Chap, when Sydenham direfts the Ufe of Cathar- 
in. tics, he does not always acijuaint us with 
the Reafons which he had for doing it; 
for he /omctimcs aded empirically in this 
refpeA, and made ufe of Remedies, only be- 
caufe he had Experience of their Efficacy in 
like Cafes. In order to diicover his Interitioa 
in giving Purges, therefore; we muft confi- 
der in what Difeafes he did it, and what 
was his Time of ufing them; 

Firft then, . he often purged in the Begin* 
ning of acute Difeafes. This was his Prac- 
tice in tht Rheumatifm, in 2l fpuripus Te- 
ripneumonyy in the Small Pox^ . in Catarrbs^ 
in DyfenterieSy and in other Kinds of Fe- 
vers ; • as for Example, in what he calls 
Jiationary Fevers, and in the epidemic Fe- 
ver of the Spring 1684-5, to which he 
gives the Name of the New Fever. He 
acquaints us with his Reafon for doing it 
in feme of thefe Fevers j thus, in the Dy^ 
fentery^ he tells us, it was to purge off the 
peccant Matter * \ in the Winter Fever ^ and 

the 

* Pag. 193. 
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the fpurious Peripneumony^ to carry oflF theCHAP< 
redundant Pituita + j and in the New Fe^ ^^ 
ver, to empty the Bowels of the corrupt 
Matter which was the antecedent Gauie of, 
and ferved for Fuel to the Fever, or, as the 
Ancients would have called it,, the Materia 
turgens. \n biKous Fevers, he ordered Vo^ 
mits in the Beginning, with the like Inten* 
tion, viz. to expel the noxious Matter from 
the Stomach and Prima Via^ efpecially if 
there was a Reaching, or a Propenfity to 
vomit. This he did in the DepuratoryFe^ 
ver fo often mentioned ; and his PraAice 
was conformable, in both thefe refpeds,, to 
that of Hippocrates. There is fomc 
Difference, however, between the Pradicc of 
thefe two Authors in one Point j for, not with- 
(landing they both gave Purges frequently 
in the Beginning of acute Difeafes, Hippo- 
crates did it fometimes without previous 
Bleeding, whereas it was an invariable Rule 

with Sydenham, never to purge in theBe- 

ginning 



t Pag. 271, 3iy, 31^- 
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Chap, gpm/^ ^ epidemic Fevers, mfboutfirfi if 
^' ^ att taktT^ away fom Blood *. The Rcafoa 
of wfaidi I (hall endeavottr to explain here- 
after, 

A Second Rule which Sydenham follow* 
ed was, to^rge at the ConcluJiM ofmofl Kimk 
(f Fevers ; thus, he direds d Catbartick to 
be.givm at the latter End of a Pkurijk^ 
and of the Confkient Sfnall Pox ; he alfo 
purged at the Conclufion of the Depurattfrj 
Fever s and his Reafpn for doing it was, as 
he there tells us, to carry off the Remains tf 
. the tmrbijick Mattefj for fear it Jhouid occa^ 
Jhn a Relapfe %. We may rcafonaWy fup* 
pofe • that his Reafon for purging, in thft 
Decline of other Fevers, was the'fame, the* 
he has not explained hingifelf upon that 
Head. He tells us, however^ that it is 

more 



^ In hac aut alia quavis Febre Epidcmrca, ftatutma 
mihi cft| alvum non turbare in principio ftatuve inQi> 
bi, nifi Venaefedliotie praemifla. Schedula Monitoria di 
Nova Febris ingrejjit, p, 5-22, 

t Pag. tff . 
2 
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more neceflary to purge after Autumnal than Chap, 
Spring Fevers *y and that more Difiempers 
(viz. chronical ones) arife from negkSiing to 
purge after Autumnal Fevers, t hah from al- 
moji any other ^Caufe -f*'. This Pradlice of 
purging at the Conclufion of Fevers has 
fince been improved upon by Dr. Freind, 
who introduced the Method of doing it in 
the Gofifluent Small PoxS as foon as the 
State' of Suppuration was complete. . He 
ordered Cathartics at this Time of tRe*DiC- 
eafe, for the fame Reafon . that others gave 
them at the Conclufion of it ; for he ob« 
ferves, that, as Phyjicians of all Ages had made 
ufe of Purges y at the Conclufion of the^Small 
Pox^ in order to carry off the Reliques of the 
morbifick Matter, he proceeded upon the fame 
Principles, only he purged a little fooner, in or- 
der to carry oflFthat Matter per ahum, faiecaufe 
Nature could no longer expel it by the Skin ||. 

« 

We have feen what were Sydenham's 
Reafons for Purging, as well in the Begin- 
ning, 

+ Ibid. 

* Freind D^Ftbrlbus, Comment. 7, ITt/iir. prima. 
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Chap, ning, as at the Cbnclufion of acute Diieafes^ 
M» and it appears that he proceeded, in both 
Caie9, upQn the fame Principles as Hil>po« 

a 

CRATES had done before; but there were 
fome Kinds of Fevers, in which, contrary to 
the Pradtice of Hippocrates, he both 
bled and purged thro' the whole* Courfe of 
the Difeafe. This was his Method in the 
Hbeumatifmy for infUnce, and in the fpurious 

Peripneumony. 

* . ' 

In order to dKcover the keaCon of this 
Practice, we mud confider, that it was our 

Author's Method ftridly. to follow Nature; 

• -I 

whenever (he pointed out the Way, or indi- 
cated what was to be done ; but he fome- 
times jnet- with Difeafes, even amongft thofc 
which are called acute ones, in which Na- 
ture did not attempt any Crijisy or point 
out the Road by which the Difeafe was to 
be carried oflF; and in fuch Cafes, as he 
could not take his Indications from Nature^ 
he had only Experience for his Guide *. 
By 

* Quodrca cum "Specificis careamus, Curationem 
non ad Eflentialein morborum Naturam, fed ad caufam 

eorundem 
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By the Help of this Clue we may find Chap. 
out the ReafoDS of Sydenham's Pradtice in IH- 
both thefe Difeafes. . For, the firft of them 
is of that Kind which do not go off regu- 
Jariy by a critical Dijcbargi 5 and can hard- 
ly be reckod'd amdngO: acute Difeafes, fince, 
^s ^OERHAAVE fays of it, adeo kves moius. 
excitetj ut ^ix caloris^ febrijve indicia mo^ 
neant pericttli -j-. As, therefore, he could 
nof take his Indication from Nature^ in 
this- Cafe, he took it from Experience, Sitid 
had Recourfe to Purging, becaufe Experi- 
ence told him, that in this, as Well as the 
Winter Fever (from which it Only differed 
in Degree) and in other Difeafes ,of the //- 
iuitous Kind, this was ihe mod efiedtual 

Way 



eorundem nagb generalem dirigere ^ogimur, Curanfi 

Methodum fubinde Variantes, vel pro inditio Natura 
^ntaneo^ quo in morborum eb'cpinatione iiU ut|tur ; 
* vel Experientia^ cui potiffimum Medicationis generi qui« 

libet Morbus facillime concedat di£tantis, filum fscuiL 

Sydenham Opera, Pag. 45^8. 
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Chap. \\^ay to carry off the Pituita^ and prevent 
• it from falling upai the Lungs *. 

As to the Rbeumatifm^ or Rheumatick jpf- 
ver^ fince there has lately b€«;n aDifpute about 
the Method in which it ought to be treated, 
it may not be improper^ ij^ this Place, to take 
a more particular View .of SydenhaJ^'s 

• 'Pr^dicc 



' * Atque ifta quUetn methodo (fcil. iterate VenasfefH' 
one et Cathat^) vincenda eft Perklruumma hasc aA&Ij. 
orta ab exundaiiti Colluvii Pituitofa in fanguine fuig^ 
lb ob Hiemts anabgiam^ et in Pulmones explola ^ in 
qua non tantiip iterata VoiasfeAio^ fed et C&tfaarfis ed- 
am indicabatur, (ecus atqu^ in Fera Perifmumoma, && 
Fag. 271* Near a-kinto this, are bis DireHions ift 
the ffintir Ftvery viz. In hac Febre pellenda hunc mi- 
bi fcopum prepono, -ut exundantem fcilicet illam P/'/ir- 
ifa coUuviem, ob Hwms anahgiam congeftam v&askn* 
tionerevellam, et repetita Catharfi fubducam (Pag. 506.) 
The Notion of an Analogy between *tfae Humours of 
the Body and the Seafqils of the Year, which Sydei^ 
HAM here falls into, feems to have been copied /rom 
Hippocrates; at lead it fquares exa^dy with bis 
Way of ^Thinking. Porro Pitutt^ in Homine Hyitm 
aiigetur : KJec enim Hymi maxime {ccundum Naturaoi 

convenit e^ omnibus m.corpore exiftentibus ; frfgidiffi* 
ma eaim cxiftit. — Poftquam autem Hyems appreboH 
derit, Bilis flava perfrigerata modica fir, ttPuuita rurfus 
augetur, tum ob Pluviarum copiam, turn propter Ion* 
gitudinem Nodium. Hippocr. De Nature Homims. 
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Prad):ice in this Difeafe, and to compare itCHAP< 
with that of Hippocrates, and the an- "*• 
cicnt Writers, 

We meet with but little amongft the 
Ancients, concerning that particular Species 
of this Difeafe, which is now called by the 
Name of an Inflammatory Rbeumatifmy or 
Rbeumatkk Fever ; and this, perhaps, might 
give Occaiion to Sydenham to 4oubt 
whether it was not a new Difeafe -f-. There 
is, however, as plain a Defcription of it in 
Hippocrates,' as one can defire to have, 
under the Title of an Arthritis^ or an Jbi^ 
flammation of the Joints. " When a Perfbn 
** is feized with an Arthritis^ fays this Au* 
^* thor^ there are Pains in the Joints, at- 
^* tended with great Heat. The Difeafe is 
** of the acute Kind, and the Pain, which is 
** fomctimcs more, and fometimcs lefs vio- 
" lent, feizes firft upon one Joint, and then 
" upon another." He adds, " The Difeafe 
«< is acute, and of (hort Continuance, but 

P " not 



t Pag* aya. 
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Chap. " not mortal^ and happens more frequently 
III. « jQ young People than to old ones *. " 
Thefe are the Diagmftick Signs of the Dil- 
cafc. In another Place he obferves, ** that 
" it goes oflF by Urine and Sweats^ as other 
" acute Difeafes do; or elfe brings on a 
" Lamenejs^ or an Abfcefs in the Jomt, of 
" that Kind which is called Meliceris^** i.t 
is changed into a Chronical Difeafe. And, 
by the Hiftorics ofRbeumatick Fevers, which 
are mentioned in the Books of Epidemicby 
we find that they terminated either by Umr, 
Sweats, or Stools -f-. 

It 



* De Affe^iottibus. 

f There are many Inftances of Rheumatick Fevers 
in thefe Books, but all of them terminated by one or 
other of thefe Ways ; thus, in the tenth Hiftory of the 
£rft Book of Efndemicksj the Crifis was on the 31ft 
Day of the Difeafe, by thick Urifie and walry Stods. 
In the 13 th Hiftory, of the fame Book, there was 1 
Cr't/is by Sweats on the i^^h Day ; and, in the 14th 
Hiftory, a white Sediment in the Uriney and a Crifis 
by Sweating, on the nth Day. Again, in the 6A 
Cafe, of the firft Book, there was an Hasmorrhage 
from theNofe about the 30th Day; this, however, 
was not critical, but the Fever had an imperfeft Crifis 

by 
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It appears from thefe Paflages^ that Chap. 
Hippocrates was well acquainted with IH- 
the Difeafe, which Sydenham defcribes 
under the Title of a Rbeumatifm^ and 
which is now commonly called an tnflamma-^ 
tory Rheumatijmj to diflinguifh it from the 
other Kinds of this Difeafe, viz. the Scor-^ 
buticky and the Venertal Rbeumatijm^ &c. 
And he plainly points out the Difference 
which there is betwixt this Diftemper and 
the Chronical Arthritis^ or, (as it is often 
called) the Gouty as any one may fee, who 

P2 will 



by Urinty on the 40th Day, and again on the 60th ; 
and, on the 80th there was a perfed Crifis by a turbid 
XJriniy with a red Sediment, and a profufe Sweat. There 
are fome Cafes of the like Kind, related in the third 
Book, in all which the Fever terminated by a thick 
Vrinin Sweat Sy or Stools -^ fuch was the Cafe of Nicode* 
musy in which there was a Crifis on the a4th Day^ by 
Urine and Sweats ; (Epid, Lib. 3. S. 2. JEgr, lo.) fuch 
alfo was that of Herepythusy which I have already men* 
tioned; and fuch was, laftly, that of the Peribn who 
•dwelt in Dealcish Garden, (Lib. 3. S. i. /Egr. 3.) in 
which there was a Crifis on the 40th Day, by white 
and mucous Stools^ and a copious Sweat. Khiumatici 

Fcven 
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Chap, will confult Martian's Commentary on 
m* the preceding Paflages. Celsus has fol- 
lowed Hippocrates, in diftinguifliing 
between thefe two Diftempers ; but Ga- 
len, and moll of the Authors who came 
after him, have confounded them together. 
Sydenham faw plainly that there was a 
very great Difference between the two Dlf- 
cafes ; but in his Defcription of a Rheuma-- 
tf/m, he comprehends the chronical as well 

as 



Fevers are generally of long Continuance, as Sir Jch 
Ftoyer remarks, by reafon of the Sizeynefs of the Blood; 
for the Serum is rendered ^zey hy cold Air^ and ftops in 
the Mufcles, and a confiderable Length of Time is le* 
quired to diflblve and melt k down ; but when it b once 
diflolved, it commonly goes off by Vrim^ and by SiwegU% 
and it is obfervable, that Sweats never do any Gcod^ 
imlefe they are preceded or accompanied by a twM 
Urine. (See Flo Y£r's Commentary on Hippocm^ 
T Es's Epidemicks. Hoff M AN. Medicin. Rational.) la 
the laft of thefe Authors, we meet with an Infbnce of 
a RJjeumaitck Fever, in which there was a Crifis by 
a turhid bilious Vriney and a miliary Eruption upon 
the Skin, on the aoth Day. But the Cti&B was not 
perfed):, for the Pains continued, and the Di&aib be* 
came chronical^ with frequent Exac^bations.- ScC 
Tom. iii, P. 2. Pag. 4.^0. 
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as the acute Difeafe. ^' A Rheumatifm (ac- Chap. 

** cording IoSydenham) begins with a Fc- ^^^* 

*^ ver, and, a Day or two afterwards, an ex- 

^* cruciating Pain is felt in the Arms, Shoul- 

** ders. Hands, or Knees, and fofnetimes in 

"all at once; which, in fome Cafes, is at- 

** tended with a Tumour, and Rednefs in 

•* the Parts afFefled, and In others, not. 

•* The Fever and Pains go on together for 

" fome Days ; after which, the Fever goes 

" off, but the Pains remain, and fome- 

•^ times grow worfe, the Febrile Matter be^ 

*^ ing tranjlated to the Limbs. After the 

" Fever is gone off, the Pains continue 

" fometimes for Months, or Years together, 

■ 

and fometimes even as long as a Patient 
lives ; in which Cafe, the Difeafe returns 
« by Intervals, like the Gout *." This is 
Sydenham's Defcription, in which it is 
plain, two different Difeafes, viz. the acute 
and chronical Rheumatifm, are contained. 
The blending them together in this Defcrip- 
tion^ feems to have arifen from their being 

P 3 moft 

• Sydenham, Pag. 272, 27J. 
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•Chap, moft commonly connci^ed with each other* 
m* For, in our Climate, and our Way of liv- 
ing, Rbeumatifms^ as well as other acute 
Difeafes, are much more apt to run out 
into a great Length, or to become cbrom* 
caly than they were amongft the Ancients* 
We need not therefore wonder if Syden- 
ham's Method of treating a Rbeumati/m, 
or other acute Difeafes, was different, in 
fome Rcfpeds, from that of Hippocra- 
tes 5 fince different Symptoms will re- 
quire a different Treatment. 

If wc take a View of the Methods of 
thefe Authors, we (hall find, that the- In- 
tention of both* of them was the fame, but 
that a different Climate, and a different 
Way of Life, occafioned their ufing diffe- 
rent Means of Cure. For, in the firft Place, 
Hippocrates makes no mention of Bleed- 
ing in. a Rheumatifm, but direds the Ufe 
of cooling topical Applications^ to abate the 
Pain and Inflammation of the Joints ] where- 
as Sydenham ordered repeated Bleeding in 
the fame Diftcmper. In the next Place, 

2 Hip- 
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Hippocrates diredls the keeping theCHAP. 
Body open by Clyfters^ and the giving HI. 
diluting Liquors; and, when the Pains 
begin to give way, he orders purging Me- 
dicines. Sydenham purfued the fame In- 
tentions, but he purged more frequently. 
This Difference between the Praftice of thefe 
two Authors, may eafily be accounted for, 
upon the Principles above laid down. For 
repeated Bleeding is more neceflfary in our 
Climate, than in the hot Clime of Greece^ 
by reafon of the greater Sizeynefs, or Vif- 
cidity of the Humours ; and Purging is 
found to be more necefTary amongfl: us, be- 
caufe Nature is lefs able to carry off the 
peccant Humours by a natural Crifis^ viz. a 
Diarrbcea^ Sweats^ or Urine^ than in warm- 
er Countries, and confequently (lands in 
need of this Afliftance. 

After Purging, Hippocrates ordered 
Whey 2iVidiJJJes Milk; and Sydenham 
obferves, that in fuch Cafes as will not bear 
Bleeding, the Difeafe may be cured by a 
fimple, coolingy and moderately nourifhihg 
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Chap. Diet, as cffcdlually as by repeated Vinde- 
*"• feSiion, and without the Inconveniendea 
which attend Evacuations *. He re- 
lates a very remarkable Cafe of a Peribn 
who was cured of a very feverc Rheuma'^ 
tifm^ by the Ufe of Whey alone : and I 
very well remeinber, that whilft I attend-^ 
ed the Ledlures of the celebrated Boer- 
HAAVE, at Leydeitj he frequently uied to 
mention his having cured himfelf of a vio- 
lent Rheumatifm^ of niany Weeks Conti- 
nuance, by this very Method. 

The great Difference then between the 
Pradice of Hippocrates and that of 
Sydenham, with refpeft to this Diftem- 
per, was, that the former trufled more to 
Uature^ and the latter had more Recourfe 
to Art\ and this may eafily be accounted for 
from the Difference of Climate, fince the 
Power of Nature was more vifible, and the 
Crife% of Difeafes more regular in the warm 
Countries of AJia and Greece, than they arc 

in 
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in our Northern and inclement Hegions^ Chaf« 
And even our Countryman himfelf, who III. 
was fo fond, if I may fay fo, of Bleeding 
and Purging in acute Difeafes, as hardly 
ever to omit them, has left this remark- 
able Caution behind him, in the laft Trea* 
tife which he evtr publilhed, viz. ** Quod, 
fi didis evacuationibus pertinaciter in* 
fiftamus, ufque dum Symptomata om« 
^* nia prorfus ablegaverimus. fapius agra 
** non nifi Morte medebimur */' A Caution 
which I heartily wi(h was engraved upon 
every Phyfician^s Mind. I have now 

done with the Acute Rbeumaiifm, but, be- 
fore I conclude this Chapter, I {hall add a 
few Words concerning the Chronical one. 

The Chronical Rheumatifm has fo near 
an Affinity to the Gout that it is hard to 
diflinguiih them from each other. This 
was obferved by Sydenham •!-; and the 
old Writers^ in general^ made fo little dif- 
ference 



f Morbus hie quoties 2, Fefare fqungitiU) 
fepe audita &c« Sydenham, pag. ^^^. 
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Chap, ference between them that they compre^ 
IJ^* hended them both under the general Name 
of an Arthritis. 

When an Acute Rheumatifm is fucceeded 
by a Chronical one, as it oftentimes is, by 
means of a ^ranjlation of the Febrile Mat- 
ter to the JointSy as Sydenham fpeaks J, 
it is in vain to think of efieding a Cure 
either by Bleeding or Purging, fince nei- 
ther of thefe Remedies can reach the Caufe 
of the Difeaie, or remove the vifcid Serum 
which clogs up the Veffels. When Galen, 
therefore^ advifes Bleeding and Purging in an 
Arthritis *, we muft conclude that he is 
fpeaking of the Inflammatory Rheumatifm, 
which is attended with a Fever, not of the 
Chronical Rheumatifm or, as it is fometimes 
called, ^tGout'f. Syden- 

X Pag. 272. Febris k Symptomata jam memoratt 
quandoque coincidunt ; Febris autem feqfim evanefciti 
manente dolore, quin & nonnunquam immanius faevien* 
te, matiriafcilicet fibril! in Artus tranjlata, Vc> 

* De Compofitione Medicament, fecundum Locos* 

Lib. X. Cap. 2. ■ 

f There is nothing unfair in this Condufion, fince 

almoft all the old Writers make a Diftindion between 

that 
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Sydenham was fond of Bleeding in Chap. 
Rbeumatifms, and yet he appears to have m« 
been cautious of doing it in an iiroeterate 
or old Rheumatifm ; and feems to confide 
in warm volatile Medicjpes more than in 
Bleeding, for the Cure of this Species of 
the Difeafe %. The EkSiary and Diet^ 
Drinky which he commends fo highly in 
this Diflemper, and which he fays, had 
it not been for his great Regard for the 
Publick, he (hould have concealed, con- 
iift of warniy attenuating and volatile In- 
gredients, fuch as Arum-Rooty Scurvy grafs^ 
&c. and he acquaints the Reader that he 
has cured many chronical Rheumatifms by 
this 

that Species of the Arthritis ^ which is attended with a 
Fever, and that which is without a Fever; and accor« 
dingl/ fometimes ufed cooling and at others beating Rg^ 
medies. Thus Celsus fays: *' Intereft, fine Tumore 
^ is fit, an tumor cum cakre^ an tumor etiam jam 
^^ obcaluerit. Nam, fi tumor nuUus eft, caUdisfonuntis 
c' opus eft, &c. Si vera turner cakrqui eft, utiliora 
•* funt refrigeraniia.** Celsus, Lib. iv. Cap. 24.— * 
See alfo Aretjbus, de Curatione Diut. Morb. Lib. ii. 
Cap. 12. andTRALLlAN, Lib. xi, 
X Pag* ^77- 
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Chap, this means, after repeated Bleeding and 

And indeed this Method feems to be 
very rational. For, in Rbeumatijms, the jRf- 
ver is the Injirument which Nature makes ujt 
of to difohe, the Lentor^ or *Sizeyne/s of tk 
Bloody and carry it ofiF by Urines Sweats^ &c. 
If therefore the Lentor of the Blood remains, 
after the Fever is gone off, as it does fome- 
times, when the morbid Matter is depofited 
upon the Joints, the Intention to be pur- 
faed (bould be rather to increafe the Heat 
of the Body, by warm and volatile Medi- 
cines, in order to difTolve this Lentor^ than 
to leiTen that Heat, and weaken the Vis 
Vita by Evacuations. If a Phyfician could 
certainly raife a Fever when he pleafed, and 
keep it to what Height he pleafed, he might 
certainly cure this, as well as moil other 
chronical Diforders j but, tho' the Art of 
Phyfick cannot do this, it may imitate 
Nature by direding warm anc^ attenuating 
Medicines ; and it is found by Experience 
that fuch Remedies as by their Warmth^ 

Pungency 
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Pungency, and Voktility are apt to increafc Chap* 
the natural Heat, are beft fitted to diffolve, ^I* 
and melt down the vifcid Concretions in the 
Joints, which are left behind after fome in^ 
flammatory Rheumatifms. The Ancients 
made ufe of warm Bathings FrtSiionSy VnSli^ 
on, and beating Cataplafms for this pur- 
pofe ; and the Remedies which are now 
commonly uied in thefe kinds of Rheuma-- 
tifmSy fuch as Gum Guaiacumj the volatile 
HinElure oiGuaiacum, volatile Salt oiHartf- 
bornf Spirit oiHartJhorn, and oiSal Ammo^ 
niac, Blijlers, &c. are found to be beneficial^ 
mcerly becaufe, by their Heat and Pungen- 
cy, they attenuate and difiblve the fizey Xr^/{« 
tor of the Humours* 

To conclude, it feems very evident, that 
as the Cure of an Acute Rheumatifm con- 
fifts in managing the Fever fo as that it 
may neither rife too high, nor fink too low; 
fo that of a Chronical one depends chiefly 
upon the right Ufe of volatiky attenuating 
and beating Remedies, as well external as 
internal, to diflfoive theSizeynefs oxLentor of 
2 the 
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Chap, the Blood, when the Fever is not great 
ID* enough to do it of itfelf. For the Fever, 
as has been faid, is the Inflrument which 
Nature makes ufe of to diflblve this Lentor. 
This will fully appear from the following 
Cafes, amongft many others which I might 
here produce. 

CASE L 

J. O. a Soldier, belonging to General 
Hon Y wood's late Regiment of Horfe, 
was admitted, April 14, 1746. into the 
Hofpital lately ercfted by his Royal Higbnefi 

the Duke of Cumberland. He com- 

« 

plained of great Pains in his Limbs^ which 
were efteemed, not without fufficient Caufe, 
to be Venereal^ and, accordingly, was put 
into a Salivation, which continued about a 
Mopth, but without Effcft ; for, at the 
end of this Time, his Pains were as violent 
as they were at firft. 

About the middle oi May, finding his 
Pains to continue, I thought it proper to 

try 
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try anofher Method with him; and there- Chap. 
fore prefcribed the following Remedies from m. 
the Pbarmaccpaia^ which is ufed in the 
Hofpital, "viz. 

R. Mthiop. Mineral Antimon. crud. ana 3 i. 

Conjerv. Sambuc. 96. Syrup. Alb. q. f. f. 

Bolus famendus bis in die^ fuperbibendo De^ 

coSt. fequentis %m. 
R. Rafur. Lign. Sajfafras^ cum Cortice^ Lign. 

Guaiac. Cor tic. Guaiac. ana ^iC. Radic. 

Glycyrrhiz. ^i. Semin. Coriand. jij^ Caque 

inAq.fmtana q. f. ad Colatur^t fciv. ^ 

Cola. 
R. TinSiur. Guaiac. Volatil. gutt. UL omm 

noStCy exHauJluDeco&.pradiSi. 

He went on in this Method for nine 
Days ; at the end of which time, finding 
no confiderable Alteration, I ordered nine 
Ounces of Blood to be taken away ; and, 
inftead of the Antimonial Bolus, I dlredled 
as follows : 

R. Gum. Guaiac. 9 (?. Mtbiop. Mineral 3 15. 
Ele£l. Lenitiv. 5!. Syrup. Alb. q.f.f. 

Bolus, 
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CaAf^ BoJus^ his in Sefumeruksj cum decoS. Li^ 
III. mrum nuper prafcripto. 

JJt. Unguent. Diakbea Jii. 01. Terebinth. %iu 
m.f. Linimentumy quo illinantur partes ^ 
kntes bis in die. 

May adthy his Pains were abated ; be 
went out, and caught Cold, which threw 
him into a Fever. He was bled, and porg'd 
in the beginning of this Fever, and took 
the following Medicines for a Week^ viz. 

It Lapid. Qmtrayerv.di. Syrup. Alb. q.f. 
f. Bolus, fumend. ter in die^fuperbibatmxr 

tura Jkquent. Cochl. iii. 
ft. Sal. Jhfintb. si. Spir. Vitriol. 9iv. Jq. 
Menth. Simp. %lv. Sacchar.Alb. q^f^f' 
Mixtura. 

On the feventh Day a Blifier was laid to 
his Back. The Fever went off by a turiid 
Urine and Stveats^ in eleven Days, and with 
it the Rheumatick Pains, which had with- 
ftood the Force of fo many Remedies. On 
the ninth of June following he was dif- 
charged from the Hofpital, • and fent to bis 
Regiment. CASE 
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CASE 11. 

y. 7! a young Man, of about twenty- Chap, 
four Years of Age, belonging to Major ^^^* 
General Skelton's Regiment of Foot^ was 
adoiitted into the fame Hofpital, in the 
beginning of April 1746. He had a very 
high Fever, attended with great Pains, and 
Swelling in almofl all his Limbs. He was 
bled, and took cooling Nitrous Draughts 
for about eight Days. At the End of 
this Time, {viz. April the 8 th) as the 
Fever was confiderably abated, he was 
ordered a Bolus, confifling of Gum. Guajac. 
Gf Sal. Volat. Corn. Cerv. once a Day, to- 
gether with the Nitrous Medicines. Upon 
taking this twice or thrice the Fever in- 
creafed fo much, that I thought proper to 
omit it, and to take away more Blood. 
Accordingly he loft ten Ounces ; continued 
to take Nitre twice a Day, and a Scruple 
of Lapis Contrayerva every Night. 

Q, April 
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Chap. Jpril the loth, the Fcvfcr ftill conti- 
m* nucd very high, he was bled a third time, 
^nd continued the Ufe of the laft-mention'd 
Hemcdies. The Blood was ejictremely fi- 
iey. On the 1 1 th a Qyfter Was given in 
^{tk Evcniftg. In this manner he went on 
^ffl the 15th, duraig a great Part of which 
Time there wa« a copious red Seditherit h 
Hbe TJrine^ and the Patient Jweat vciy 
'tiiiich. The Fever went ofiFupon the 14th 
Day of the Difeafe, and on the 15th he 
was purged with Manna and Salts. Bat| 
inotwithftanding the Fever Was now goAc, 
there were fdme Pirns Teiminring in tht 
Limbs, iot which fteafon \ repfc^tefi tht 
Purge three Days afterwards. 

About the 20th Day of the DifteiWpcr, 
as the Fever was gone, though there wefe 
iftffl £omt Pains remaining, he began with 
Yhc Volatile ^inUure of Gumacufn. After 
he had taken it four Days, he grew fe- 
verifli again. I did not know whether to 
iihpute this to the Wdicine, or to fome 

acciden- 
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accidental Caufe^ though it was moft pro-Cif aj^« 
bably the latter, fince I have :given the Me- ^t. 
idicine, in a Variety of Cafes^ for many 
Days, ^nd even Weeks together, without 
producing any Fever* But whatever was 
the Occafion of it, the Fever aloioft wholly 
carried ^ofF the Pains. The Patient was left 
in a woak Cbndition by his long Illnefs, and 
had fome Remains of Pain in «hi6 Knees 
and Ankles ; all which were removed in 
a ^w Days, by the'Ufoof the following 
•EkSlary^ and Lintment. 

R. Cortic. Peruv. f i. Nitri puri 3 ii. Syrupy 
Limon. q.f^f. EkStar. Cujm capiat ^iCt^ 
ter in die. 

R* 01. OUvar. Spir. Sal. Jbmmn. ana SL M 
f. Linimentum. 

CASE IIL 

y. B. a Soldier, belonging to Brigadier* 
General MoikDAViiT*s Regiment of Foot^ had 
been afflided with an acute Fever, which^ 
bcfides great Pains, had left fuch a Weak- 
nefs in all hisLimbs,thathe was fcarce abk 
to move either Hand or Foot^ and had be<» 

(^ 2 fides 
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Ch AF. fides a amftant Diarrbaa. He was brought 
in. to THE Duke's Hofpital in the beginoing 
of February 1746-7, when it was firft 
opened. — Upon taking the OmfeBio Fra- 
caftarij for three or four Days, his Purging 
ftopt. He then b^an ^th a Diet-Drink^ 
compofed chiefly of Horfe-Radijb^ Afuftari- 
Seed, and Scurvy-Grafs y and other fuch 
warm Ingredients, which he continued for 
near a Month, rubbing the Parts afieded, 
in the mean time,- with OfadeUocb, or ther^- 
latile Linimera , twice aDay, and taking now 
and then a little Guaiac. Mtbiops and Le- 
nitive EkSary. By this Time he had reco- 
vered the Ufe of his Limbs. But, in the Be- 
ginning of Marchy we perceived a Swelling 
upon his left Knee, which felt foft to the 
Touch, as if there was fome thing fluduating 
underneath the Skin, but was not painful 
The Part was fomented, and he took an E- 
metic oil'urbeth Mimralj in order to difcufs 
it. But as this had no Effedl, it was agreed 
to lay a Blifiering Plafter to the Part. Upon 
taking oflF the Plafter, there was found a 
coagulated Subftance like a Jelly under it. 

2 The 
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The Swelling intirely fubfided, and the Pa- Chap. 
tient was difcharged, in good Health, on P^* 
the i2th of Marchy having been in the 
Hofpital about fix Weeks. 

Was I inclined to trouble the Reader 
with Ckfes, I could mention manv more in 
which I have found Guaiacum^ and Vo- 
latik Medicines, and in particular the Vola^ 
tile Liniment abovementioned, and other ex^ 

■ 

ternal Applications y to have been of very great 
Service, in fubduing, and removing thofe 
fixed Pains in the Limbs, which are often 
left behind at the decline of a Rheumatick JR?- 
ver : But I have feledted thefe few, from 
the reft, as they more particularly tend to 
{hew, what the Means are which Nature 
makes ufe of to remove thefe kinds of Pains, 
and how (he ought to be feconded by Art. 
And I think it appears from hence, 7hat 
Bleeding and Purging alone are not fujicient 
to effeSt a Cure ; but that it is fometimes 
necefiary to increafe, rather than abate the 
natural Heat, in order to free the Body from 
Difeafes of this kind. 

0,3 CHAR 
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CHAP. IV. 

H E PnuSUcc of Hippocrates, 
Galbn, and Sydenham^ ia acute 
Difeafes, has already beeo taken 
Notice of;, and it is now time tp come to 
that of the jaftly celebrated Boehkaave.. 

In explaining the Scheme of Practice 
which this Author followed, I (ball have 
occafion to do little more than recapitulate 
what has been already faid ; for the Plan 
which HippocRAXBs firft laid do.wn was 
followed by all the reft, and in particular 
by Boerhaave; and the only Difference 
between them is, that this Plaji appoars, in 
fome Places, to be u.nfini(hed and defec- 
tive, in the Writings of the former^ hut 
may be feen in it's utmoft Beauty and 
Perfe£lioQ in the latter. 



To 
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To make this ConSbrozuty appear the Chap. 
more fully, as well as to avoid uojiccefery ^^* 
Quotations from this Author's Works, I will 
foppofe BoERHAAVE to bc addreifing him- 
&lf to his Pupils, and e^splaioing. hi& awn 
Dodfarine, thus; . . 






In every Fever there 13 fomething bete^ 
rcgeneom in the Body, ovfomething which 
^ deviates ft-qm a healthy State,. This may 
'* be called it's Material Qw^b ; and muft 
'^ either be aJJtmUateds i. & reftored to a 
'^ healthy State, or thrown out of the Bo- 
" dy, by it'a proper Out-Ie^ before the Pa- 
^^ tieat can be reflored to Health. When 
^* a Fever goes off by the Ibrmer Way, 
^^ /• e. when the Matter which occafioned 
^^ it is fo far changed as no longer to create 
any Difturbance in the Body, the Dif- 
eafe is laid to be carried off by R^olution, 
or zjimple CtmcoBion of the Fehrile Mat-^ 
** ter ; but when it is thrown out of the 
" Body, by any fenfible Evacuation; as, 
<* for Example, by Vrine^ Sweats^ Ex- 

0^4 " peShration^ 
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Chap. " perforation, or the like, it is then faidto 
IV. "be expelled by a Crifis, or critical Dif- 
^* charge. 

" To every Crifis a previous Concoftion of 
** the febrile Matter is neceflary, or fuch a 
Change of it, as may fit it to be after- 
wards expelled *. Difeafes, therefore, 
which go off by a Crifis, differ in this re- 
ipefl: from thofe which are carried off by 
Refolutioni for, in the latter, the ConcoBion 
only of the morbifick Matter is required ; 
but the former (land in need not only of 
•' ConcoStion, but ^ Jiibfequent critical Evacu- 
*' atioh likewife, in order to carry off that 
** Part of the morbifick Matter which can- 
not be concoSfedy or changed into a healthy 
State. Accordingly the old Phyficians 
very wifely obferved, that flight Difeafes 
only are carried off by 2,Jimple ConcoStion, 
or Refolution of the febrile Matter, but 
that in all great and violent ones there 
" muft be a critical Excretion likewife, 

" before 
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* Vidi Van.Swieten. Commentar. in Aphorifin* 
Herman. Boerhaave. Scft. 587, 6q^. y. 
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** before the Body can be reftored to Chap* 
" Health f. IV. 

" The Caufe, as well of the ConcoSHon^ 
" as the critical Evacuation of the mor- 
" bifick Matter, is no other but the Fevir 
** itjelfy or thofe Con^motiom which are ex- 
** cited by Nature during the Courfe of a 
" Difeafe ; fo that it is not the Phyfician 
** which cures the Fever, but the Fever 
** may properly be faid to cure itfelf, by 
" conco^ing and expelling the morbifick. 
*• Matter J. 

** This being the Method which Na- 
** ture purfues in the Cure of Fevers, it is 

** not 



t Prudentiffime igitur monuerunt Veteres Medici 
parvos tantum Morbos folvi ; magnos vero judicari^ 
id eft^ fenfibilibus excretionibus tolli— * Id. Comment 
Se£L 594. I. 

X Codio vel maturatio vocari poteftqua, perfebrim, 
materialis caufa febris (ic mutatur, ut minus noceat, 
& apta evadat, ut expurgari commode poi&t. — Febrim 
autem illius maturationis Caufam efle optimorum Medi- 
cotiim communis confenfus docet, & obfervata in 
Morbis cvincunt. Id. Se£t. 587.- 
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Cqa^^ ^< not a Phyfician's Bufinefs to ha too iiujui- 
1 Y. cc (J ^jyg about the Cau fcs of thefe Difterapers, 
*^ but to obfcrvc the EflFeds of them, that he 
^^ may learn what Method Nature takes to 
^^ fubdue a Fever, and to c^rry. off h's ma- 
^^ teriai Caufe : For when he knows this 
^^ he may imitate Nature's Mftbod^ a^d af- 
^^ fid her, by opening Obftrudtions, ro- 
<^ moving whatever impedes her io her 
^^ Work, and fupplying her w4th what fhe 
^^ wants; and, in a word, by promoting 
^ tho ConcoBion and E^ulfion ol the F^ 
" ^r/i^ Matter §. 

^^ The manner of doing this comes now 
*^ to be fpoken of, 

^^ As the Concoftion of the febrile Mat- 
" ter then, is the Effed of a due Degree of 
•* Beat *, the Way to promote it is to 
^^ moderate the febrile Commotions in fucb 
^^ a manner, as that they may neither be 
^ too violent and impetuous, nor too re- 

<« too 

* - •. ■ 

§ Id. Sea. 609. 741. * Id. Sea. io9« y* 
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^^ .miis and fluggUh ; hience it xt Qeceflarjr C9AK 
•* for a Pbyfician to be well; acquainted ^^• 
*^ with the Signs which denote when, a Fe* 
^^ ver is too high, and when too Ipw to 
*' anfwcr the Purpofe of ConcoSliony and 
^* to know by what Meana it niay be di- 
^^ minifhed or increafed^ moderated or ex- 
^' cited, as Natuce (hall require -f* ; for it is 
^' in a due Moderation of the Fever that 
*' the whole 3<:ciiet of thp Qaxc con* 

" The Method which Act dire^s to 
" anfwer thefe Purpofe^, k this. ^ 

" If the Fever is at any Time too vIgj- 
" lent, it may be moderated by a proper 
^^ Diet, and by Citable Evacuations ; fuch 
•* as Bleeding and Clyjiers^ together with 
*' gentle Purges^ and Vomits to carry off 
^* the Materia turgens *, in the beginning of 

** the 



f Id. Se&. 609. 741. 

t lo debitum Febris moderamcn dirigatur omnis 
sncdela. Id. SeS. 611. 
• Id. Sea. (Si4, ^4. 
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Chap,^^ the Difcafe; and, if it be too low, or 
IV. ^c the febrile Motions too remifs and hn- 
^^ guid, it may be raifed by Cordials^ and 
^^ a warmer Regimen *. 

^^ To be a little more particular ; as the 
^^ Ends to be anfwcred by Diet in acute 
^^ Difeafcs are to moderate the Fever, and 
•• to keep up the Patient's Strength, it is 
^^ obvious, Firftj that the moft proper Time 
^^ for giving Food is between the Paroxyfms^ 
^^ or at lead during the, Remiflion of the 
^^ Fever; to the End that we may not in- 
^' creafe the Fever by it : Secondly^ that it 
^^ ought to be given in fmall Quantities, 
^^ and often repeated, that Nature may not 
^^ be oppreffed by too great a Load at once; 
^^ but that the Quantity, in particular Cafes, 
^^ muft be determined by knowing how 
^^ long the Fever is likely to continue, by 
^^ the Age and Conftitution of the Patient, 
^^ by the Violence of the Difeafe, the Sea- 
^^ fon of the Year, Gfr. For the (horter and 
^^ more accute the Difeafe is likely to be, 
___^^^^ \ "the 

* Id. Scft. 6oz. 6ii. 7aj» 
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" the lefs in Quantity, and the lefe nou- Chap. 
" rifliing ought to be the Diet. To il- IV. 

^^ luftrate this by a Comparifon borrowed 
^* from an ancient Writer, we may com- 
^^ pare the Difeafe to a Burthen, the Strength 
*^ of the Patient, to the Perfon who is to 
*^ carry it, and the Duration of the Difeafe, 
<« to the Length of the Way which he has 
^< to go : As therefore it cannot be known, 
*< whether the Perfon who is to carry the 
^^ Burthen, is equal to the Tafk or no, un- 
<^ lefs the Weight of it, the Bearer's Strength, 
^^ and the Length of the Way, be all known 
^^ beforehand ; fo it is in Difeafes, we can- 
*^ not tell what Support will be neceflary to 
^^ enable a Patient to go through a Difeafe, 
*^ unlefs we know all the Circumftan- 
*^ ces which attend it. We muft therefore 
** be acquainted, firftofall, with the L^;jr§-if A 
^' of the Difeafe, and the Patient's Strength, 
^^ before we can lay down Rules for the Re- 
^^ gulation of his Diet. But, Secondly, a 
^* Phyfician (hould be acquainted with the 
*^ Age and Confittution of the Patient ; for 
*^ young People are lefs able to bear Abfti- 

^^ nence. 
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Chap. ^^ nence^ than fuch asare adi^nced in Year$) 
IV, «« and thofc iF^rho have lived freely, than fuch 
^^ as have always led a teniperate Life. 

*' A Third Thiqg by which a Patient's 
'^ Diet (hould be regulated, is the Violence (tf 
•* the Difeafe\ for the Diet (hould be the 
^' thinneft and the weakeft about the heigth 
*^ of the Difeafe, and more nouriihing the 
^^ greater the Diftance is from that Period, 
^* as well before it as afterwards. The Rea- 
^^ fon of this is plain \ for from the Begin- 
" ning of a Fever, till it comes to the 
Heigth, the digeAive Faculties are con- 
ftantly impairing and growing worfe, 
'' and the Body becomes gradually more dif- 
*' ordered , but after that Time they begin 
" to mend : Now the Diet ought to be moft 
nouriihing when the digcftive Faculties 
are ftrongeft, and the Body approaches 
neareft to a State of Health; it (hould 
" therefore be moft nourifliing in the Be- 
ginning and the Decline of Fevers, and 
weakeft about the Siate^ or Heigth of 
thoic Diftempers. 

2 « The 
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" The Seafon of the Tear, and the Na- Chap. 
** iure of the. Climate y is the fourth and laft *^ 
•' Thing by which a Patient's Diet (hould 
*^ be regulated in acute Difeafes ; for com- 
•* mon Experience (hews^ that a thinner 
•^ and lefs nourifhing kind of Food is want- 
** ing in hot Seafons, and hot Countries^ 
*' than in cold ones :|:. 



fC 



To' conclude ; the Regimen in Fever« 
(hould always be proportionate to the 
** Difeafcj for if the febrile Motions are 
*^ too violent, they fliould be moderated by 
** Abftinence, a thin and cooling Diet, cool 
" Air, &c. * and, on the other Hand, if 
•• they are too fluggifti and remifs, they 
^ (hould be excited and increafed by a more 
" cordial and nourifhing Diet, ftronger Li- 
" quors, and a warmer Air -f*. 

** To proceed now to Evacuations. If 
^^ the Means already mentioned are judged 

" not 

X S. ($00, ($01, 6o2« * Id. S. dio. 

tId.S.dii. 
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Chap. *^ not to be fufEcient to moderate the Vio- 

IV. ^ «c jgnoc q{ a Fever, and there is Danger in 

^^ fuflering it to go on, we muft have im- 

^' mediate Recourfe to the Remedy which 

^^ will moft eflfcdually put a Stop to the tu- 

^' multuous Motions of the Fever, namely, 

^^ Bleeding. Indeed, in many Difeafes, fuch 

' as burning Fevers^ great Inflammattmy 

^ and extreme PainSy our greatefl Depen- 

^ dance is upon this Evacuation ; and we 

^ may even venture, in fuch Cafes, to bleed 

^ till the Patient falls into a Deliquium Ant- 

^ mi, or a Swoon, but in moft Difeafes it 

*' is better to ufe it with more Moderation ; 

*^ for if we fhould proceed fo far as to cx- 

*^ tinguiOi the Fever, before we have got 

^^ the better of the Lentor or Sizeynefs of the 

^^ Fluids, which that Fever was intended 

*^ by Nature to difTolve, we (hall never bring 

^^ about a perfedl Cure *. Notwithftand- 

*Mng, therefore, that Galen tells us he 

^^ cured a hale young Man of a Fever, at 

" once, by bleeding him, ad jinimi Deli- 

^^ quium, 

♦ Id. Sea. 6io. 
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*^ ^iumy andftiflingtheFcveratitsBirthjyetCHAPi 

*• is better to follow the Hippocratic Rule, and ^^* 
•^ Weed only till we find, by theRemiffionof 
*^ thtHeat^ and Abatement of the iJy/^/>/d/7rjr, 
^^ that there is no farther Danger to be apprc- 
*^ hendcd from the Violence of the Fever, and 
*^ never to run into the contrary Extreme, by 
^^ reducing the Patient too much, or bringing 
*^ the Fever down too low *. 

• ■ ; • t 

/ 
I 

^^ It is by this Rule that judicious Phy- 
*^ ficians have always aSed in taking away 
*^ Blood 5 and agreeably hereto, you may 
^' bleed at any Time of a Difeafe, if the Vehe- 
<^ mence of the Symptoms renders this Evacu« 
*^ ation neceflary 3 as'maybeproved from the 
^^ Example of Galen, as well as of fomc 
** of the beft Phy ficians of modem Times. 

" But if you bleed too much, or carry 
^^ the cooling Regimen too far, fo as to fup- 

R " prefs 

* Id. SeA. 6 10. General!^ ergo indicatio curatoria 
in omni fcbre ell, fie temperare impetum, ut, deftruc- 
tis (blidis, vel nimis infpifracis liquidis, inflammationes^ 
fuppurationes, &c. producere nequeat ; neque interim fie 
langueat, ut jn9rbi matcuam noa yalcat fubigere, &c« 
Sea. 593- 
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Cq AP* ^' prefs the Feyer before the Work of Cba-> 
IV. ic coition is compkatcd, it is to be iSrared, 
^^ that very bad Confequences will enfue^ 
^^ not fuch indeed as arife from the too 
^^ violent Impetus of a Fever, viz. the 
^^ De(bu£tion of the Veflels, and Coagula- 
<^ tion of the Fluids ; but flow and cbrm- 
^ cat Diieaies, and fuch as it will be beyond 
<^ your Art afterwards to fubdue. I will 
<^ endeavour to illuftrate my Meaning by 
^^ fom^ familiar Inflances. When an la- 
^^ flaiumation happens in any Part, which is 
<^ tpQ grpat to be diicufled, the beft Thing 
^^ which c^n then be done, is to cmco& the 
y^ itifiiimmatory Size^ SLtid conytrt It into Pus i 

^* hut this can never be dpne without fomc 
^^ D^^ec qf Fever* Now, if thcFcveristoe 
*' violent a Gangrene will e»fue, but if it is 
^* too flow, it Will not be fufEcicnt to bring 
^^ on a Suppuration^ and the Confequence 
" will probably be an incurable Scbirrus 
>^ during Life. Again, it often happens, af- 
" ter hot Surnmers, that People are a^^ded, 
^^ in Autumf with flight ObftnK3io9is of 
^^ the Liver, attended with a Fevei:» «ithei 

c< of 
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«* c( tht continual^ ox remittent ViXnA^ WhichG<fA>^ 
^^ commonly terminates in an inteftrnttent. ^V. 
** in fuch Difcafes, if the Fever is flopped 
^^ by repeated Bleedings (as I have fometimes 

ft 

^^ known it to be) the unhdppy Patients 
^^ Iangui(ti afterwards, and fall Into iilcurable 
*^ Cflcbekkt^ yaundices^ ^ndiDropfks ; or in- 
•^ to frnfrid I^yfimeinis^ in the f&Uowing 
*^ Spring, which foon put a Period to their 
^^ Lives. Nc>w aB thefe Inconvcniencies arife 
^' from reducing (fee Fever too low, and 
*^ preventing the Concodlion of the morbifick' 
*^ Matter. \ have known the like Incon- 
^^ veniencies proceed from an untimely Ufb 
^* of the Peruvian Bark^ in Autumnal Inter- 
^^ mittenls. For, after a Fever has been 
^^ extingpiihed by this Methdd, infuperable 
^^ ObftnK^ions have been left behind in the 
^* Liver, for which the Fever itfelf, if it 
^^ had been properly moderated, would have 
** been the greatcft Remedy *. 

*^ The great, and indeed the only Ufe of 
** Vcnaefeaion, in acute Diftempcrs, is ta 

R a ^* moderate 



^ Id, StSt. 609. 
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Chap. ^* moderate the Fever; and this is the mofk 
IV. c( powerful Remedy which can be ufed to 
^^ anfwer that Intention. But there are 
^^ fome Cafes in which it is not fafe to 
^^ make ufe of this Evacuation, and here 
^^ we may have Recourie to Clyjiers ; for, 
^^ next to Venteiediion, this Remedy is 
^^ found by Experience moft efiedually to 
^^ calm the too impetuous Motions of a Fe- 
^^ ver. Thefe two great Remedies may 
^^ likewife oftentimes be ufed alternately in 
^^ acute Difeaiesf but then we mufttake 
^^ Care to giw only fuch as are of the 
^^ moft gentle and cooling kind, and ne<- 
^^ ver to make ufe of acrid and purging 
^^ ones^ as thefe laft are contrary to the In'* 
^^ tenticfn for* which Clyjiers are preicribed 
^^ in thefe Difcafes. 

"I would not be under ftood by what I 
^^ have now J^een feyihg, to exclude the Ufc 
" of purging Remedies in Fevers. On the 
" contrary, I think it allowable ^i? ^»r^^ ^ 
.*' the offending Matter downwards^ as well as 
*^ upwards^ even in the firft Stage of thefe 

« Difcafes, 
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^^ t^Ifeafes, provided there is an Indication Ch ap$ 
** for the Ufe of them. It is common, in ^^' 
*^ the Beginning of Fevers, tp»find the Sto^ 
^^ macb and Bowels loaded with Sardes, or 
^^ Filtb^ of one Kind or other ; as for Ex- 
^^ ample, with Phlegm, ovBile^ which Mat- 
** ter, by fludluatingwn the firft Paflagcs, 
^^ occafions a Sicknefs, Loathingy romitingy 
*^ Gripingy Anxiety , &c. When this is lodged 
^^ in the Stomach, it is proper to begin the 
*' Cure with an Emetick *; but if it be in 
*^ the Bowels, it muft be carried off by 
^^ Purging. Thefe Purges, however, fhould 
^^ be of the moft lenient and gentle Kind, 
^^ left by occafioning too great a Commotion 
^^ in- the Body, they (hould increafe the Fe- 
^^ ver, and by that Means do OKM'e Harm 
^' than Good. 

*^ But, bcfides purging to carry off the 
^' Materia ^urgem, which is often neceflary 
^^ in Intermittents, and Epidemical Diftem- 
^^ pers, we may likewife give Purgatives?, 
^^ after the Example of Hippocrates and 

R.3* ^^ Syden- 



mmmt 



* Sea. ({34. 
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Chaf. ^^ SybiMHAM, to niake ^Revu^lm fton 
IV. cc the Part a£S:£ted in Ibme inflammatory 
^^ Fevers *. • This Method may be uiefiii 
^^ in a Pbrenfie^ in an inflammatory ^/V 
^^ j& i*t ^Mid a Rbeumatifm i and in the laft, 
^^ in particular, repeated Anti-pbhgifiic Fat'^ 
^^ ges wil) be ferviceable %. But in ail in- 
^^ flammatory Fevers, we ought to obferve 
*^ the Caution which, is given by Syden- 
*^ HAM, /. e. never to purge, without firft 
^^ of all taking away fome Blood. 

^^ But thefe are not the only Cafes in 
^^ which Purging may be of Service in acut^ 
^^ Diflempers ; for we may puree after Signs 
^^ of Concodtion appear in the Urine ||, a- 
" greeably to the Hippocratic Method, as 
^^ we may like wife to promote a Crifis, 
*' when Nature tends to carry off the mor* 
^^ bifick Matter by that Road. 

^* Hitherto I have fpokcn chiefly of the 
^^ Methods which ought to be ufed to mi« 

" tigate 
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* BoEaHAAy£9 Aph, 396. f Aph, 79(7. 809, 
t Apb. 1493. ^ I Aph, 853, 3, 
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^ tiffLti the Symptoms of a Fever, When Chap. 
^ it J5 tod violent 5 I (bill nbvtr acquaint IV% 
^ jrcu whai Means you (hould makeUfe of 
^ to iner^aie it, when it is not fufficient for 
^ the ConcoSfm aad Eoepuljhn of the febrile 
^ Matter. 



<* The Strength of the Patient then, or 
'* the Vis Vita^ agreeably to v^t the An- 
^^ Cients taught, may be bfeft fupported by 
^^ a proper Diet, This theiefore is the bcflfc 
^^ Cordiali but there are others to which 
<^ Cuftom has given that Debothtnation, 
*^ by which the Adlion of the Veflcls, and 
^' the Motion of the Humours is increafcd* 
^' Thofe Cordials which Diet affords may 
^^ be more properly called Refioratives^ as 
^^ the other may Stimulants. The latter 
^^ kind of Cordials are feldom wanting in 
^^ acute Difeafes, fincc the febrile Motions 
^^ are more frequently too violent, than too 
^^ remifs ; but wheneyer the latter happens 
^^ to be the Cafe, you may have Recourfe 
^^ Xo Stimulants. — The Signs by which it 
^^ may be difcovered that Ckrdials of this 

R 4 '' Kin4 
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Chap. <« Kind arc wanting, arc a weak and languid 
^Xl/' PuJje, great Lo/s of Strength, pak Urine, 
*^ and but a fmall Degree of Heat. By 
<' thefe Signs taken together, and by the 
^* Crudity or Paleneis of thtUrine^ in par- 
*' ticular, you may conclude that the febrile 
^' Motions are too weak to fubdue^ fecrete, 
*^ and carry off the morbifick Matter, and 
*' that Nature requires the Afliilance of 
^* Cordials : and from hence you may fee 
" the Error of thofe Phyficians, who, on 
** the one Hand, try to cure all Fevers by 
^' Bleeding, and the cooling Regimen, or, on 
** the other, are always applying Cordiak^ 
Blijien, and beating Remedies ; and learn, 
that he is the befl; Phyfician, who. 



CC 



cr 



Innocuas placide corpus jubet urere fiammai^ 
" Bt jujlo rapidos temper at ignePocos *." 



" Indeed it is a good Rule in Pradicei 
•* rather to keep a Fever fomewbat below the 
^* Standard, than fufer it to rife above it\ 

"for, 



♦ Van Swibten, Commwit. in Aphor. Seft. eoj.r* 
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* for, notwithftanding the Cure of a Fever 

* depends upon duly regiilating the febrile 

* Motions, there is lefs Danger in. keeping 
^ the Fever too l^w, than in fufFering it to 
^* rife too high; and an Error on thiJHand 
^' may more eafily be corredcd, than one 

* of the contrary Kind *. To fum up the 

* whole of this Matter, in a fevsr Words; 

* no Remedy, how ipuch foever it may 
' be cried up, can be faid to be a Cordial in 

* Fevers, fimply and abfolutely initfelf, but 
' only relatively to the Circumjiances of the 

* Cafe. For the Weaknefs and Faintnefi 

* which People^ feel in the Beginning of 

* acute Diftempers, is fometimcs owing to^ 

* the too great §luantity^ ox RareJaSlion of 
' the Blood, which occafions too great a 
' Diftenfion of the Veflels; or to its Vijci^ 

* dity^ which renders it incapable of paffing 

* thro' them as it ought; but in fuch Cafes, 

* Bleeding is the greateft Cordial^ as it lefTens 

* the Quantity, and abates the Impetus of the 
^ Blood, Hence Bleeding, which at the 

" latter 




* Comment, in Apb. Seft, <^ii« 



Chap. 

IV. 



latter End of Diftempers would be hurt* 
fuly is oftentimes the Means of raifing the 
Spirits^ and reftoring freih Vigour to the 
weak and languid Patieitf^ in the Begin- 
ning of acute Difeafes ; whilfl, on the 
other Hand, Jiimulating Cordials would 
be highly prejudicial^ notwithftanding 
they are of great Ufe at the latter End df 
theie Diieafes^ to^increafe the Fever, and 
promote the Sepanuion of the morbid 
Humours. Again, when the Body has 
^ been exhaufted by profufe EvacuatioDS^ 
^ plentiful Nouriihment to fill up the Vef- 
^ fels is the heft Chrdiah, .but this woald 

« 

' be hurtful, if no fuch Evacuations had 

' preceded the Ufe of it From hence it 

^ appears, how great Attention is wanting 

^ to diflingui£b what Kind of Cbr^/Wi ought 

' to be made ufe of upon this or that Oc- 

^ cafion ; and how little the Ufe of thefe 

' Remedies, in acute Diftempers, is under« 

' ftood. Phyiicians indeed, efpecially fuch 

' as are concerned with People of high 

' Rank and Quality, are oftentimes laid 

' under very great Difficulties in this Pointy 

cc for 
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^ for ftimulatiftg Cordials, under the fpe- Ch At 
•* cious Title of Akxipbarmicks^ are often- I^» 
^' times forced upon the Patient, Whether 
^^ the Phyfician*will or no; but if h6 hilp« 
^^ pens to die, through the Violence of the 
<< Difeafe, without making tlfe of them, 
** the Dodtor is blamed, as if he had ne- 
<* glefted the only Thing which had ahy 
^ Chance to fave his Life *. 

'' But it is Time to quit theSalijea, and 
^^ proceed. I have already taken Notice 
^' then, that all Fevers tentiinaie either by 
^< a Jimpk CencoBitm of the Inorbifiok Hu- 
^^ mours, or by the QmcoiHim and a liibfe- 
*^ quent critical EvMnatiw of thoib Mtt« 
f ' mours ; and that the proper Blidners of 
*^ a Phyfician is to promote this CmcoSian 
^^ and Evacuation. The Method of doing 
<^ the former, appears very plainly frodl 
^' what has been akeady £iid ; and I (hall 
'^ now proceed to fpeak of the Affi(lanc6 
^^ which Art may be of ki e£feding die lat- 

" ter. 



« U, Siftt <7a. 
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CiiAP. '' ter. But this is a Subjeft upon which I 
\Yx /* (hall be very fliort; for, the Part whiA 
** a Phyfician has here to ad, is very fmall; 
as the bringing on a Cri/ls is chipfly 
the Work of Nature, not of Art. The 
Dodrine of the beft Phyfilcians on this 
Subjed is briefly this ; That, as the Se- 
paration of the difeafed Humours from 
the found ones, and the Expulfion of the 
♦* former, is Nature^s Work, (he will take 
^ her own Time to perform it in, as weU 
*• as her own Way of doing it j and con- 
^* iequently^ that a Phyfician fhould wait 
^' upon her Motlions, and not attempt to 
^* haften a Crifis by his Art, or to bring it 
^f about by any other Road than that 
<^ which (he points out 

** This Dodrine is borrowed from the 
" Ancients. For they obferved, that the 
" Pntrefadion of the Humours, in a Fever, 
^' is iimilar to that by which the Matter, 
•* which We call Pw, is formed in yii^ef' 
^^Jes * 3 as therefore a certain determinate 

" Time 

* Sue Sea; 593.74i> 
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Time is required to convert an Inflam- Chajp^ 
mation into an Ahfcefi^ or to the Forma- ^^ "> 
tion of FuSy fo there is like wife to the 
* * PutrefaSlion or Coneo£iion of the Humours 
** in a Fever. But as it would be wrong tO: 
^' open an inflamed Part before there war 
" Time for the Matter to be formed, it 
** would be equally wrong to attempt an 
*'. Evacuation of the morbid Hu^iours in 
" Fevers, before Nature had Time to fepa« 
" rate them from the found ones *• 

^^ As both the Time and Manner of a 
'^ Crifis, therefore, muft be left to Nature, 
^* a Phyfician ihould be very diligent in ob- 
^^ ierving the Signs which foretel an ap« 
^' proaching Crijisy and the critical Days; 
** for by this only will he be able to difco- 
*' ver which way Nature tends^ 

*' The principal Ways by which Fevers 
*^ terminate, according to the moft accurate 
** Obfervations, are thefe Four, viz. by 
** Sweats y by Urine ^ by a Diarrbcea^ or by 
•* ExpeSioration. " Some 
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Chap. <^ Some Authors have thought that all 
^* ** Fevers, of whatever Kind they are, may 
^^ be equally carried off by Sweating* This 
*^ was the Opinion of Va nHelmont, 
^^ and has been embraced by others. * But 
^ this Method of tmfting to Diapbaretkh 
^^ alo&e, for the Cure of Fevers, without 
^^ mindiiig whether Nature tended that 
^^ Wtiy, or not, has been the Occafion of 
^^ the moft £ital Errors. If thefe Phyfici- 
^^ ans, indeed, had prepared the febrile M&t- 
^^ ter, ' to be carried off through the Pores^ 
^^ by dilating Liquors; and fuch Things as 
^^ gently diilblve and attenuate the Hu- 
^^ mours, without increafing the* febrile 
^^ Commotions, the Practice would not 
^^ have been of fbch evil Tendency; but 
^^ whilft they attempted to raife Sweats by 
^^ warm Aromatich^ by volatile Salts, and 
" by keeping the Patient very hot, they 
*^ were ^nly adding Fire to Fire, diffip^ting 
^^ the thinner and more moveable Parts of 
" the Fluids, and putting the whole Frame 
" into Diforder. This Method fcemed to 
2 ^^ bid 
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^ tud £iireft for Sacce& in thole Difeafes, 
^^ in which Nature is wont to throw off the 
^^ peccant Matter by the Skin j ast !n the 

» 

<^ iSf/^// Pox^ for inftance, and the Meajles : 
^^ they therefore went to work, in thefe 
^^ Diftempers, by all the Means which Art 
(^ could fupply them with, to raife a Sweat; 
<^ but how fatal the Event of this Bradice 
^^ was, Sydenham can teftify, who brave- 
^^ ly undertook fingly to oppofe the Torrent 
^^ and proved by unanfWerable Arguments, 
^^ as well as by Experience, how dangerous 
^^ and pernicious this Method of Practice 

% 




** was *. 



^^ There is one Species of Fevers, how- 
^^ ever, in which Sudorijkks may be ventured 
^^ on, in the very firft Stage of a Dileafe« 
^^ Thefe are peJHlentid Fevers, in which 
^^ the of ending Matter is of fo fubtile a Na- 
^^ ture, as to be capable, without any Pre- 
^^ paration, of being expelled by Sweats -f-, 
^^ Of this Kind was the famous Sweating 

^^ Sicknefi. 



• Id, Seei. 594- t Id. Sea. 6}^ 
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Chap^ «^ Sicimfs, But theie are Difcaies 
ly^ cc ijg-yg fomething peculiar in their Natures, 
<^ and therefore no general-RuIe of. Pradice 
^^ can be drawn from thence* 

• • ■ 

^^ Notwithftanding what I have f^ 
^^ about the Danger of giving warm Sudxh 
5* rj/Kgfa ;in Fevers, yet neither Hippocha- 
^* TBSj.iior Sydenham disapprove, of .en« 
^^ couraging critical Speats ; or even fbcb 
^^ iSweats as relieve the Symptoms^ tho' they 
^^ do not w;holly carry off a Diieai^ 

■ 
^^ It may be known whether jS^veafsM 

^^ likely to hocrilical, or not, by the Time 

^K when they come on^ and by the prcccd- 

^^ ing Sign9s f^ch as ^,/qft Ufukilating Pul/tf 

^^ but chiefly by .fuch Signs as (hew the 

^* Materia febrilis to be concoSed^ and iniWl^- 

^* //OT, whilft, at jhc fame Time, it docs 

•^ not feem to point to any other Part ; for, 

*^ if the Matter of a Difeafe is fitted for Ex- 

^^ pulfion, and does not feem to have jany 

^^ proper Cx\9i^ of its own, it may be ex- 

** pedled that it will go off by that which is 

2 ^^ common 
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* common to them all, viz^ by Sweats i but. Chap. 

* even in this Cafe, it is better to promote IV. 
^ Sweating by mild diluting Liquors, and 
^ keeping the Patient warm, than by the 
^ heating fudorifick Medicines *. 



A Crifis. is fometimes brought about by 
Vomiting and Purging -^ but this rarefy 
happens : thfcre'is great Reafon, however^ 
to think that thefe Evacuations will prove 
beneficial, when they are preceded by Signs 
of Cohcodtion, and happen after the State 

^' of a Difeafe ; but thofe which come on 
during the Augntsnt of a Diftemper, are 
rather fymptomatical than critical^ and 

*f often do more Harm than Good -f-, . The 

" former therefore ought to be encouraged, 

" but the latter checked. 
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♦ Id. Sea. 594. 

t Magna tamen fpes eft^ profuturum Vomitum aut 
Diarrhceam, fi poft codionem eC ftatum, natura jam fu- 
perante morbum, fiunt ; T]uas enim in morbi augmento 
iiunt, Symptomaticas potius, quam criticsc, evacuationet 
funt, et faepe magis nocpnt, quam profunt. JUJ. 
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Chap. • <' Butas theieis fotxicDifficiiky iir<dl- 
'^- /f /liiigui(biog» by the preoediogSigns, when 
^^ .a £f itical Diarrbaa may be czpeded, it 
<< is not bJk to ule Purgatives to bring it on, 
^< and the moft a Phyfidan can do» is to 
^^ make ufe of EmottUnts and Laxatives^ in 
'^ order to lubricate the Paffiiges, when Na« 
'/ tiuc points out this Ev4cuatwn^ aa (be docs 
*^ firnictimes, as in a Peripneumony for £z- 
« ample ♦ 

^^ But in no Caie whatever ihould^we 

*^ attea^>t to promote this Evacoationy uii- 

lefs tbe M^r^^i Matter be either /^V» 

or prcviouify concoded, ttd rendered 

moveable f. 



cc 
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\ There is lefs Pan^r in u&ngjlimulat- 

if^^ and inciding Remedies^ to promote 

a Crifis by ExpeStoratim^ when Nature 

'' tends that Way. This Method of Eva- 

*« cuation cakes Pkce in the Cot^uent StttolU 

** PtK, and in Diforders of the Bitaft ; and 

•■* ' . — - - .-^. "may 

» Sea. «i». t Sea.605. 1^3. 
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V may be forwarded hy emotiient^ ^tergenf^CuAl?* 
^^ and expeSoratixg Remedies, fucb as Sperm^ I^* 
^^ Ceti^ Cum. Ammoniac, and Oicymels^ but 
^* prindpally by carefully avoiding ail otiier 
^^ Evacuations, (as for Example, Bleedings 
" Purging^ &c.) at this Time of the Dif- 
•^ eafe §. 

^« The laft of the m/;Vv/ Evacuations 
^^ which remains to be taken Notice of, is 
'* that which is made by the Urinafy Paf- 
^* fages. Theie are appointed by Nature to 
^^ carry off every Thing which is rendered 
^^ acrimonious^ by die Heat*and Motion of 

ft 

the Hupiours, in time of Health : No 
wonder then, that they (hotdd likewilb 
ferve to evacuate the i^prbid Uuoioiirs In 
*' Difeafes. There can be no Doubt that a 
^^ Crifis is fometimes made this Way, ^ce 
" we are told by Hii^pocratbb, that ert^ 
^^ ticdl Ab/cejfes may be prevented by a ^ck 
'^ white Sediment in the Urine f . But this 
*' happens only in Difeafes pf long Conti- 

* S a " nuance: 
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Chap. " nuance : and, whether the morbifick Mat- 
IV. " ter is often excreted by Urine alone, in 
*• very acute Difeafes, may be doubted ; at 
leaft it is more frequent to fee other Eva- 

« 

cuations joined with this. And Hippo- 

** CRATES, where he enumerates the Eva- 

*^ cuations by which the£^/Jl?/w/V^/Diftem- 

*' pers, of a certain Conftitution, were carried 

off, takrt Notice of Hamorrbages by the 

Nofe, plentiful Urine with a laudable Se- 

" dtment, bilious Excrements^ and a 'Dy/er> 

" tery 5 but adds, at the fam'e Time, that 

n^any were freed from the Diftemper, not 

by any one df thefe Evacuations, but by 

^^ all together; feeming in this toinfinuate, 

that an Evacuation by Urine alone, is not 

fufficient, or, at leaft, that it is frequent- 

^* ly accompanied by Excretions of another 

*' Kind: And the Ancients, in general, 

'* looked upon the Urine more as a Thing 

" by which they might difcover the Signs 

" of ConcoStion and Crudity^ than as a Means 

" to carry off a Difeafe. And i^ was upon 

^* this Account, no doubt, that' they never 

^ *! attempted 






« 



I 
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** attempted to affift Nature in a Crifis, by Chap- 
'^ promoting Urine *. . ' ^^* 

" Thus have I gone through the diffe- 
" rent Evacuations vrhich Nature makes 
* * Ufe of in the Cure of Fevers, and (hewn 
" which may, and which may not be fe- 
" conded by Art ; and, to fum up the whole 
** of what I have been faying, and deliver 
" my Ooinion freely on the Subjcft, I think 
*' it by no Means fafe to attempt to expel thei 
*^ morbid Matter in Difeafcs, by powerful 
*^ Evacuations of any kind ;, but that Pfu- 
*^ dence diredls us diligently to enquire what 
** the Tendency of Nature is, and what the 
Road is which (he takes to expell the fe- 
brile Matter, after it is diflblved, and ren-* 
der*d moveable ; and when wfe know this, 
to forward the Expulfion of it, by open- 
** ing tlje Paffages to which it tends, and 
gently ftimulating Nature to perform her 
Work -f-." Thus far Boerh aave. 
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V ■ 

Chap. ^ We have now tStken a yUm of the State 
JV. of Phyfick, . ' at four very diftant Periods of 
Time; andihewny that fbor of liie greftteft 
VhyGcizns that the World even produced^ 
agreed in purfiiing the fame Plan of Pino 
tioe ; and this, I think, would be a fufi- 
cieat Proof of the Truth of what I have 
advanced above, viz. that the true Mid genuine 
Fradiice of PbyfiQk has always been tbefmt^ 
even though a Thoufand Examptes could 
be produced of fucbas have been of difie-* 
rent Sentiments. 

Having now fiilly proved, I hope, what 
I at firft propofcd to prove, viz. Thai there is 
an invariable Rule, or Method, fir Pbj* 
\ficiaA to direB their Praffice by, in dtute 
Di/eafes ; and that the moft eminent Pbgfici- 
ansj in all Ages, have agreed in their Mamur 
of ifUerpreting, and applying this Ruk i I 
might here enlarge upon the Neceffity whkh 
Phyficians lie under of carefully attending to 
it; but as I imagine that all but mere Empi- 
ricks are already convinced of die Neaffity 
I of 



df ftriaiy purfoing fomc Scheme of Praffice,CHAv. 
and k i8<_.kipoffil^ |o,;Cootxive a:bctfef ^^Y* 
one than that which has been here:ilaid 
down, I iball conclude this Eflay^ by obvi- 
ating fbme Objedions which may be made 
to it, by fudi as are ignorant what the Art 
tfFhyjkk is. 

In the firft Place theh^ it may be faid^ 
perhaps, by fome, that, ndtwithftanding I 
have taken fo much Pains to fettle a Plan of 

PraSiice^ and to (hew that fuch a Plan has 

• ■» 

formerly been purfued, yet that Phyfick is 
now greatly improved, in Comparifon of 
what it was formerly, and that our prefent Set 
<^ Phyitcians neither do, nor probably ever 
will purfiie this Flan. And, Secondly, it 
may be objected, that from the Reprefen- 
tation which I have given of the Art of 
Phyfick, it appears to be an Art, which it 
requires no great Knowledge, Study, or Abi- 
lities, to become Mafter gf ; and confe- 
quently ^hat, inftead of vmdicating the Ho- 
nour of the Art, I have been fecredy un- 
dern)ining it, by tayipg^ it open to all In- 

S 4 vaders, 
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Chap, vaders^ or putting it in any Man's Power 
IV. tQ commence Phyfician, if he pleafes. ^ 

in Anfwer to the firft of thcfe Objedit. 
ons» it might be fufficient to tell the Ob- 
jedbor, that if he is acquainted with any 
Phyficians who do not pra£ti{e according to 
this Plan, it were to be wifhed they did ; as 
it would certainly redound more to their 
own Honour, as well as to the Welfare of 
thoie who repofe 4 Confidence in their ^Abi- 
lities. 

But I can by no Means allow the Ob-^ 
jedion to be true*; for though it muft b? 
confefled that we have Empirical Phyfici- 
aris amongft us, who neither follow this, 
nor any Rule at all, but ring the Changes, 
as it were, with a Set of HeceiptSy merely 
as Chance direds, yet moft Phyficians, now- 

•t 

a-days, purfuc the faqie Indications, and 
the fame rational Methods, in the Cure of 
Fevers, which v^ere purfued by Hippocra- 
tes, fo mention a few Particulars; our 
^f); Phyficians biped, in Fevers, in order tp 
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leffen the Qaantity of Bloody when it is Chap. 
redundant, and thereby to moderate the IV. 
Symptoms; but then they have a Reg^d 
to the Nature of the Fever, the Strength 
of the Patient, and the like. They follow 

the Method of Hippocrates likewife in 

» 

direding a cooling Regimen^ and 'diluting 
Liquors, in acute Dxftempers ; but here a- 
gain, . they confider how far they may fiife- 
ly go, as they, are fenfible that it is po(^ 
fible to dilute and cool too^much. Again^ 
they ufe Emeticks^ and fbmetimes Purga^ 
fivesy in the Beginning . of acute Diftem- 
pers, to difldugethe offending Matier^ when 
it is moveable, but no prudent Phyfipian 
ever esqjeds to conquer all Kinds oPFevcrs 
bjfc thefe Evacuations only, tho' ever fo 
often repeated ; but, as he is fenfible that 
every Sort of Fever will have a different Cri^ 
py at a different fime *, he will attempt a 
Cure by that Way only which Nature in- 
dicatjcs. 

Wc 



!*^ Sec ^ir John Floyer'x Cemmfnt ou HiPfo* 

PRATES, Pag. 132. 
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Chap. Weha?e, indeed^ added ibme Thiap 
^^* ^ to the Pn&kt of the Ancients, tnd have 
altered others, but this has beeB rendered 
neceikry by the Difierence of oor ^r, and 
(knftitiithm^ and by our diflbrem Way of 
liviflg. ' The Ancients neither oftd BUfien^ 
nor Vokuik Saks^ ill F^ers, nor were thsy 
acquainted with the jB^r^ ; but our !%£* 
ctans purfue the £ime .general ladkaticMoa 
wbkh they did, though they take diflbeat 
Ways to anfwer them, 

*^ In the warm Countries of Asia and 
^^ Grbecb there was a more evident £x^ 
** creiibn by a Crijs, because the Qrcok^ 
•* tion wa^ more free and vigorous •(* j '* Ipt 
in our Climate, the Humours are mart nijf- 
cid, the Fibres more weak and hngtiid, aod 
the Motion of the Blood n[iore fluggh9) } for 
which Rcafon it requires a longer Tkne to 

bring 



t See Floyer'j Comment «» Hippocrates* Ad- 
tedidis pariter de caufis> in Gracia^ ct lifffir^ Crifes 
olim ftlidtef piticedebaiit, &€• BAOUtviFraxeoi Me- 
dic. Lib. ii. C. 12. 



bring aboDt a Cri/Uy and we aie tImitforeCHAP, 
obliged to have Recdorfe to v&lafile Medi-^^^; 
einesy to CdrJialsznA Bli/ier^ to mcrtafi 
the Motion and Fkudity of the Humoim^ 
and pitvent Nature from finking under tht 
Weight of the Difeaie, This js the Qilb in 
moft Fevers, and, in^parctGuhr; in JMer^ 
mtterO^ i for in die Qimate where Hippo« 
CRATES prafHied, it was nfot unulbal to 
fte a tertian go off by a fegi^r Crijk^ m 
^jurtoen Days, or aftet the fcventh Fit^ j 
but our httermtttenU are more irregular, 
and df longer Continuance, and therefore 
we ace obliged to affift Nature, by making 
an artificial Crifis by the Bark*, as a very 
learaed and jiKiidous Phyiician, and a great 
Admiier of the Ancients has obferved ±* 
Howerer new this Opinion of making an 
artificial Crijb by the Bark may feem to 
many, yet I think it may be allowed as a 
probable Conjedure, till a more fatisfadioFy 
Account of the Operation of this Specifick 

can 

• Hi»oc. iv^ Aph. 59^ 

t'^ John FLOT^a« Goouncat <tt Hxppocra* 
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Chap. can be given. For the Bark does not ad) 
IV. as is commonly iuppofed, by changing the 
Qmility of the morbifick Matter, or cor- 
reding it, but by expellmg that Matter out 
of the Body. This may be proved from 

its Efieds ; for if it corr69:ed the morbid 

« 

Matter, it Would take Eflfed at any Time 
of a Difcafe, indifierently ; nor would Phy- 
ficians be obliged to prepare the Body for 
the Ufe of it, or to wait till Signs of Con* 
codion appeared ; but we know by Expe- 
rience, that the Bark^ if it be given too 
foon, or before the morbifick Matter begins 
to be concoded, feldom or never does any 
Good *; and hence arofe that common 
Rule of Pradice, viz. that it is never fafe 
to give the Bark^ unlefs there is a Separation 
in the Urine. The Reafon why the Bark 
can do no Good in a thin pale Urine^ as 
Sir John Flo ye r fays, is this, viz. '" that 

•*- the 



* Chinam Chinx dare in corpore impuro, id eft in 
principiis morborum, nuUis praecedenttbus Signis Coc- 
tionis, et corpore non purgato, piaculum efti — ; ^e- 
thodus damnabilis ac perniciofa. Bagli vi. Opera 389. 
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** xht febrile Matter does not circulate in the Chap. 
** Veffels, at that Time, but is lodged in ^V. 
" that Part where the Fever is moft vio- 
'' lent *." 

The moft proper Time for giving the 
Bark then, accorduig to this Author, is a- 
bout the State in Eevers when the Hu- 
mours are ccmcoSied^ but have an imperfedl 
Crifis ; ts it helps to precipitate the febrile 
Matter^ at this Time, and to carry it off 
by Urine ; or to make* an artificial Crifis. 
And he adds, ^' We may be ^ffured that 
" the Bark has this Effed, by the great Se^ 
** diment precipitated in the Urine, when 
" the Bark is taken f /* 



We have already taken Notice of fome 
Things, in which the Practice of the Anci* 
entsand the Moderns differs; but the great- 
eft Difference which there is between them 
ftill remains to be fpoken of : This coofifts 
in their different Ufe of purging Remedies. 

It 



^M 



* Pag. 133- t W, Pag. 136, 137. 
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Chap. It is certain then^ that both Hippocra-w 
IV* TEs and Sydbnham made great Ufe of 
Purgatives in the Beginning of acute Dif- 
eafess but the former fometimes did it with- 
out previous Bleedings whereas it was aa 
invariable Rule with the latter^ tttver to 
purge in the Beginning &f Fevers^ without frfi 
of all taking^away fime Bhod. 

i 

In order to account for this DLKj:cqcf^ 
we muft obierve, that, according to the 
Dodrine of the Ancients^ as well as thp 
Modems ^/ the Humour^^ in Fevers, are 
either too thick^ vifcid, andj£z^^ or too 
thin and acrimonious i and, according to 
this Diveriity of the Humours^ Fevers are 

either 

' ■ ^n . ' ' 

* Accovdiqg to die Sentimeots of Bobrbaa?k^ 
as well asof HtPPoCRATEs, the State of the FluidS) in 
all Fevers, is etdier too thick and vifcid^ or too thin 
and ecrmomius. Thus the latter £179, that i^ll Fevers 
arife from Pituita^ or from Bilei and the Cure of them 
is efieded, as the former tells us, I^ corre£bing and 
carrying off the Lentor and Acrimony of the FTiiids ; but 
LiiUf^r is only another Word for. Pituiia^ as Jcrinrnj 
ffauub for Bili. 
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either of the Pbkgmatick, i. c. Jnflamma'-^^^^* 
toryy or/ of the Bilious, or putrid Kind. ^^^ 
The former State of HatnottrS^ Ws always 
heU^ to be an Indicatioil for Bleeding, as 
the latter was for Purging. . Hippocra- 
tes attended very carefully to this Difie- 
rence of the Humours, and whenever he 
found them to be in a putrid, or 6ilms 
State, or perceived Signs of a prevailing Cd^ 
cbochymyy he ordered Purgatives, without 
Bleeding, becaufe he thought the morbifick 
Matter was moveable in thefe Qfes, and 
fXiSght be carried off by Purging, by reafbn 
of its Tenuity ^. But if the Humoun 
i^ere in a contrary State, /• e. thick and 
Jizey, he never gave purging Remedies 
without previous Bleeding, (as we have (hewn 
above) ; and this is the Reaibn of the Rule 
which lie gives about Purging, in^die Frag^ 
mtnt concerning pUrgi fig Refriedies^i v^ich 

Rule 



^a^^^^ammmmmtfmmmm^m'^mmmmi^mmmm^mtm 



* See Martian, in Hippoc. ^ 307, 

'f Oxoici fjiw qZv uiro irvfSmf ifC^i^t Xa[iSdnSl»$f 
•u Xf^ Wyl^io-i poffkmna Mimt^ &C. If this Ffftg* 

mcnt 
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CttAT. Rule IS commoiify, tho^ i^dieljr^ thought 

I^* to extend equalfy to all kinds of Fevers. 



being premifed, it will be eafy to 
aflign a Reafon for' the DifFerenoe between 
Hippocrates and Sydenham in thtf 
Point. For, in our Climate, Fevers are at- 
tended more commonly with a Sizeynefs^ or 
inflammatory State of Humours, than with 
a Cacbocbymy^ or Corraption of them ; or, 
in other Words, are more frequently of the 
inflammatory than the putrid Kind ; for 
isrhich Reafon we have frequent Indications 
for Bleeding) and but few for Purgtng. 
Sydenham had therefore good Reafon to 

by 



• • 



ment be genuine, which there is fome Reafon to 
doubt, this Precept muft be confined to inflam- 
matory Fevers, or elfe underftood only of the 
more powerful Purges, fuch as Hellebore ; other- 
wile, it contradidts the whole Tenor of the Htf- 
. pocratic Pr^^ce. Heurnius thinks that the 
old Title of this Piece was, De Helleboro ; and if 
" fo, we may fuppofe that this Rule relates only to 
-giving Drajiick Purges in the Beginning of Fe- 

■» ■■■■« n w- . - ,1 ,■. 

vers. 
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ky it down as a general Uuie^ never to purge Cuap. 
in the Bepnmng of Fivers without Bleedif^. ^^- 

If SVDftNitAM^ therefore, and oar Pfay- 
ficians have always been cautious in this 
Pointy it is becaufe Purging, in the firft 
Stage of Fevers^ is very feldom indicated in 
our Climate ; but we may carry our Cau- 
tion too far in this Refpeft, as thofe have 
done who would perfuade us that Purging 
is never proper in a Fever. We have fome- 
times Epidemick Fevers amongft ourfeIves» 
in which the Hippocratic Method of Purg- 
ing, even without Bleeding, ought to be 
purfued. Of this Kind was tht Epidemick 
which raged in thtWeJi of England in 174O9 
and 1 74 1, of which I have formerly given 
an Account *• 

r In this Fever early purging was found 
to be of the greateft Benefit, by others, as 
well as by myfelf ; for the learned and in- 
genious Dr. Glass, in giving an Account 
of it, has thefe Words, viz. *^ Ufurpanti 

T «^mibi 

* Sec tbe Enquiry, itc. abovt ctferr'd C9« 
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Chap. ^< mlbi id genus praefidilia Febre Petechi- 
tV. cc ^\[ gpud nos hoc tempore f^ideaucaj ei 
*^ Votis fucceffit Eventus. Imo novi ali- 
** quptics, ubi Vertigo^ gv^vh ^jr ca^tis^ 
^' infignis pracordiorum oppreffo^ OMiltus 
*' ;»^;?//j corporifque languor^ m l^c pon^ 
^^ tutione cum Febre ingruentia, per earn 
^^ medendi rationem^ (fcilicet, purga^oncip 
^^ per alvum) protinus fubmota iatrmt^Jiifh 
" Pr^Jf^fi^^^ ^^ ^Pj^ incunaiilis. *•'* . 

The fame judicious Phyiician makes 
mention atfo of fome. other Kinds of Fe- 
vers, in which early purging is,oi[ Ufc 3 of 
this Kind are all Fevers in which there is a 
peccant Matter^ or what the Ancients calkd 
JMateria turgens^ in the Prima ^/Vpj^ con- 
cerning which he makes the following ja- 
didous Obfervation. *^ Igitur ex Hippo- 
^^ GRATIS praeceptipne ubi Materia. turgct, 
^^ (apud nQ9 frequentiflime turg^) cani ad 
^^ delenda accidentia ex pr$DCOifdiQn)m af- 
^Mi^^^W, exercentia^ tuip ad praeciavcnda 
^^ lAa ex-Vitii in Yeoa^ d^latione cqiedan- 

^' da, 



■wai** 



O^^^^^q^t. dc |iebdbu9. p^ 155* 



** daj MeMcammtb pur^ante inter mtiaCviA.y. 
<' morBi taenikm eft *." IV. 

# 

_ It was the comttion Prd<aice of Phy fieians, 
not above twcy Hundred Years ago, to give 
gentle Purges in the Beginning of moft Kinds 
of Fevers. This we may learn from Bal- 
lon lus and FigRNELius-f-; andLANGius 
tells us, that fome Phyiicians of the Uni- 
verfity of Tubingeny in the Circle of Sudbia^ 
iirft began to lay afide the Prafikice j and 

T 2 that 



•*i** 



♦ Comment, de Febribus, p. 157. 

f Ballonius fpeaks of Purging in Fevers in this 
** Manner. ** Si Fluores Alvi copipfos Natura moli- 
^' tur, idque l^cime, & aegrotorum commodo, ciir 
" non et iton ars efficiat? Si initiis noioibonim, qanrii 
^* tamen, fi quandb alias^ omnia cruda fine, laxaoni^ 
^ alvum^ cnr non audacias aliis Cempo!ribtis, niff qtiUih 
^' Natura dft proxim^ morbum aggreffufa ? Ac ftteb'r 
^' in inflaniTnathnibus Medicaminia non cwfifriy prtb^ 
^^ firtim valiSara. Sed fi Miefenterium (Aftmdlim, 
^ et bumoribas plenum, cur non Pterfllidi pnttcril^ f 
Ballomij Open 4^. Venet. Took f. p. 94. Anfl a- 
gain; ^' In qubrundam febribus cunuidis nuUus fftfiit^ 
^ vies Pharmacum dare^ quam finul phlibQieman. Quia 
^ iebrium Materia in ti^bus eft in Meftnter id crMdu- 
<< fa, ht:' Ibid. p. 108. In like Manner FtiftKs* 
XJU8» who waseileem'dtheHirfOicaATEsof A^Mrr; 

lecom- 
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Chap, that they were, induced to do. it, by mifun- 
}^* derftanding the Dodrine of Galen on the 
Subje<5t. Langius refutes their Opinion 
at large, and (hews that it is agreeable both 
to the Doctrine of Hippocrates and Ga- 
len, to purge in the Beginning of acute 
Difcafes -f . Later Phyficians, however, 
have, in general, laid afide this Pra<5Hce; 
notwithftanding which, fome of the. lateft 
and befl: Writers in Medicine allow ^f the 
Ufe of Purges, upon fome Occafions. A- 
niongft this Number we may reckon Ra- 
mazzini, Lancisi, Baglivi, and 
WintringhAm *i to fay nothing, in this 

Place, 

recommends Purging in the Begmning of all acute Bit- 
ea(es. '* Non folum igitur in valde acutis Morbis qiid' 
** rum materia turget, Hippocratis more, venim 
f < edam in quovis modo acutis, utiliter flatim initB 
^^ vacuandum." Fernelius de Fcbribus, C^ v. ' 

t Epiflol. Medicinal. Lib. I. Epift. 39/ 
, *;Thus Ramazzini lays, " Propterea blanda pur- 
^^ gatio npn Mochlica, in principio harum febrium pi' 
*^ tieularium non prorfus fuit incommpda, quaihvis ca- 
^* Ai inftituta, nee credita febribus Kujus profapide mul- 
^' turn conferfe, lenlter enim edu£la huhiorum fiibur- 
^ ra in Stoipacho cohtenta, Natura exinde ad perfici- 
^1 endum opus fuuid pro m2S& £mguiheas a pravo mi- 

** afmace 
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Place, of SyDENHAivi arid BoERttAAV^^C^B 
But, as Ballon iu s obferves, ^eui^^h^^ ^^' 
ment is requifite to diftinguijh whether it is 
• ' T 3 ' ' ■ 'beft 

" ' ;; ■ •• r — ; r 

^^ afmate expurgatione ufqu6 facilius procedebat." Ber* 
NARD. Ramazzin. Oper. p. 214. In Ifke Maaner 
Purging is recommended by Lancisi, on the firfl or 
fecond Day, in malignant Fevers. (Fid. De noxiis P^- 
ludum efBuviis, Lib. I. Par. ii. Cap. 3.} and by Bag- 
Livi, in what he calls Mefenterick Fevers. •^ Quan- 
^* do vel minimum remittere et miteCcere accidentia 
^y obfervo> fiatim purgationem inftituo etiam ipfodie 
** critico, (nam hujufmodi Fcbres Vim et Poteftatem 
^^ Criticorum fpernunt) et humorum apparatum e Me« 
^' fenterio quam citiffime educo, Clyfteres etiam bis 
^* die injicio, Purgationes frequenter praefcribo, et to* 
^* tarn dirigo indicationem in educendo per purgationes 
^* mefenterico apparatu, pofthabitis diaphoreticis^ et 
f^ inutilibus, ne diCam noxiis teftaceis pulveribMS.'' 
BaOlivi Opcr, p. 52, vid. etiam p. j88. Our Coun- 
tryman, Dr, Wintringham, likewife has fliewn 
the Ufefulneis of Evacuations in the Beginning .of pu- 
trid Fevers, in his judicious Account of the Epidemical 
Difeafesy in the City of York. For, having mentioned 
the Service which a natural Purging was of in the Epi^ 
dimick Fevers of the Year 1728, he adds, '' Pari qui- 
^^ dem SucceiTu dato Vomitorio, et poftero die infii- 
^^ tutd Catharfi, leviora fiebant Symptomata, et faepe 
*' in intermittentem vel remittentem convertebatur haw: 
^' febris. Hie autem efFedus Alvi folutioni maxima 
^< tribuendus efle videtur> eo quod Vomitorium omifli 
^' Catharfi non seque feliciter a^ris fucceffit ac omiflo 
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CaK^. beji to BUedtr Purge; e^b^r^ a'PAyficifH 
IV. m/l commit great Errors itt kit Prii0ici*i 

The Diftin(^oa vi^hich the laft men* 
tioned Writer roakfs between Ppvers wMch 
arc feated in the firfi Pajoff^, and tboft 
whofe Seat is in the FrinSy will lielp to dl- 
reft PhyCci^ns in this Point } for tbofe of 
the latter Kind require Bleedings in tbefirfi 
Stage of tbem^ but tbofe of the fdriner Kind 
4o not eafily yield to Bleedings but [ft and in 
need if Catbartick Remedies *f*. 

* 
6ut> not to tire the Reader with any 

more Quotations on this Subjed, I can 

fafely affirm, that, by following the M(f^ 

thod of Hippocrates, and purging in 

Fevers, where there were Signs of the M0r 

teria turgens, in my own Praftice, for foiH^ 

Years paft, I have often feen fuch goo4 

^^ Vomitorio Catharfis. Hanc autem falubrem knium 
^^ Catharticorunl prae Vomicoriis eficAum in aliis iUam 
^^ feiribtts fepe noCavi/' Cimnunt* NofJBgic. p. 122^ 

* Vid. Ballonij Open. Total. L p. iaS» 
+ Id. Tom. i. 78. 
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Sfiedts, as evm exceed^ my uCmafMiop^ Ch^a fi 
having apt only fcen.^coDtinual .sFevtrs IV. 
changed into Intermittents^ but alfo entire- 
ly carried off by ^hisMeans^ in a few Day s^ 
iwhen they would otherwise have bebn, yetr 
probably^ of feme Weeks Continuance. 
An Inftance of this kind^ which Itftely fell 
under my CarCi . I ihaU here relate. 

.' . . - 

r A y(>ung Man^ of about Nineteen, was 
iei^ced with an Acute Fever, in November^ 
1746, which feemed, at its firft coming on^ 
to be of the Putrid kind. It began with 
^Miveringy Fain in the Head^ and Limbs^ 
^Reaciang^ '^niS griping Pains in the Bow^ 
eb^ and ^Sarenejs in the Throat. The 
Shivering waa fucceeded by a burning Heat ; 
and, on the fecond Day, he grew delirious. 
The Delirium continued, excepting fome 
finall Intervals, for four Days. On. the 
fourth Day I was fent for to him. He 
had been bled, had taken fome nitrousMe^ 
dicines ; and had, at that Time, a Blifier 
on his Back. He was fcarce fenfible when 
I faw him ; his Pulfe was quick and low, 

T 4 , and 
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CHAP.^nd. there was BOngreyt degfQe:!of Ifat^ 
^r The lofidc of bia Titroat apfieared to br »^ 
^ flamed, . ^d of a Ihid Piupk- Golour j * tbe / 
Skin upon JhU Qrcaft and Arms appeacdd to . 
be pf ;he fame Coloor^ and lookedasif be had : 
been hruifed^ He bad no gceat Difficult - 
in Swallowing^ npr could I peroeiw ' tbat ^ 
the Tonfils were much fweUed^ ^s diey 
commonly are in a ^infie. I made no At«> 
teration that Night, in the Mediod bo wasT 
going on with, except direding two more 
Blffiers^ and adding fome dw^lw^taii 
Ji4d.^ Strpentaria to his Bobils. Tbcoicrt^. 
Mornmg, when I vifited him, I was toUt^ 
he had been delirious all Night, and ifttU' 
continued to be fo: the Fever, . bowefttv ^ 
was fomewbat abated ; his Pulfe was fofter 
and flower; and there was a white Sediment 
iahis Urine^ After having revolved orori - 
the prefent as well as precedii^^ iSjrmptGflir ^ 
in my Mind, viz. the Reaching, gripiJ^ J 
Pains in the Bowels, &c. all which Woe 
Signs of the Materia turgens, I determioei 
to give & gend<5 Cathartick, in Hopes tv 
l?riag^^ Fever tp intermit. AccoBiinglyr 

lie 
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he took a purging Pbtion "of IrifuJ. Sehndf^ ChafJ 
Mama^ fif^ which gave iikn three or fdur IV. 
Motions, aodbroughtctf a great deal of t^/i 
//oflrx fetfd Excrements. This was the^jtK 
Day^ of the Diieaie, He ll^pt very well the 
following Night, and waked next Morning 
perfeAIy fenfible. The Fever contitioed 
two Days longer, and then went off by 
moderate Sweats. He was purged a fecond 
T^e, and perfectly recovered, ' ' 

Thus ' much may fuffice concerning 
Forging in the Beginning of Fevers $ ' I Chatl! 
now add a. Word or two concerning ih€ 
Method of doing it, after the going off of 
thofc Difeafest 
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The Pradice of H ippocr atss 
as ranch from that of the Modems in diis 
Point, as in the foregoing one ; for he tare- 
ly gave Purges at the End of Fevers, as we 
have already ieen ; whereas the Moderns; 
in Imitation of Sydenham, give them very 
frequendy; Now this Diverfity of Pradice 
does not arife, any mor? than thp former, 

Irom 
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Chap, from their embracing difierent Principksi 
IV. {>||( saay be accotoated for from th&Diver- 
iity of.CBflnates. — ^' For if the Crifoi cam 
^^ ell SympiomSt (as it does for . the moft 
^^ I^t in warm Qimatee) nothing is to be 
*^ dpnf, according to Hippocrates; tot 
^^ if it be imperfed, without a conco&d 
^^ Sediment^ (as . it is frequently in oai 
^^ Clunate) we maft expe£): a Relapjfe^ or 
^^ a long Difeafe. This then, is the pio* 
per Time for Purging^ to carry- oflF the 
" Relifts of a Crifis */' And thds our 
pfe(^Qt Pbyficians appear to a£t upon thQ 
fatpe Princij^ as Hippocrates didabove 
tW$ ThciU^nd Years ago. 

A fecond Objedion which, as I ofaierved 
tlpove^ may be made to what I have ad- 
vanced, is this, viz. that in/lead €f nm£^ 
eating the Honour of the Art of Pbyfick^ I 
b(ivi hffl jkretly under mi aing it; ^JSnce if it 
ifnly xonffts in the Imitation ofNatwre^ tbere 
foems 4o be no great Labour or Abilities, want ^ 
ingfor^any Man to become Mq/ter of it. 
This 



* See Floyer's Comment, p. 133, 
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Tfcis haslbecn anfwcr'd, in ibme Mcfa- ga^jf^ 
furc, in the fonncr Part of this WoA ; IV. 
vhere I have (hewn how many tht Qua- 
lifications are which are reqoifice to conifti* 
tute a good Phyfician : but if this Anfwer 
fliould not be thought fuificient^ let nie a(k 
tl^ Objedor, in my Turn^ how it comes 
to pafs, if the Art is fo eaiy, that there 
have been fo few Phyficians in the World, 
who have been excellent in this Art? To 
fay the Truth, it requires more Skill to imi* 
tate Nature properly, than is commonly 
imagined. The Arts of Painting and Sta-^ 
tuaryy as well as Medicine^ are only imita^ 
five jirts^ and yet we have few who are ex- 
cellent in either ; and '' what is the Rea- 
** fon that we have now no Apelles in 
^^ Paintings no Phidias in Sculpture^ nor 
^^ Hippocrates in Medicine^ but, (as 
*^ Gaeen fays) becaufc we want either the 
^* Abilities or the Induftry which former 
^* Ages had? but it feems unreafbnable to 
^^ iiippofe that Peoples Capacities are now 
?^ inferior to what they were formerly, fince 

«« that 
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Chap. ^ that would be impttiching Nature ; '^ ire 
*V^ muft therefore conclode, that it is ' only for 
wantof InduftryandApplicadon, thatPhy- 
ficians are not always excellent in their Art; 
and hence it appears, that the Art of Medicine 
18 not one of thofe Arts which may be ea% 
attained. The Reprefentation which I have 
given of it then, does not, in the kaft, de- 
tradt from the Honour of the Art ; for as Sv- 
DENHAM very judicibufly obferves, " If the 
•* Art of Phyfick were treated of in this 
*' Method, /• e. if the Indications were only 
V drawn from Nature, tho* the Method of 
treating here and there a Difekfe, might be 
obvious even to the Vulgar, yet the whole 
*^ Art, in' its utmoft Exteot, would require 
" Men of more Prudence and Skill, than 
•* it does in its prefent State. For fincc 
•* there is greater Subtlety in Nature's Ope- 
rations (in the Obiervation of which the 
PraAice of Phyfick is founded) than in 
any Art, tho* fupported by tte moft 
ftriking Hypotbefis^ that Art of healing 
which Nature poirfti out. Will furpafs 
the Comprehenfion of the ignorant Vul- 

1 ^' gar, 
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^^ gar^ much more than that which is taught Chap<> 

•* by Philofophy. I will inftance.only in^ IV; 

" Fevers, in the Cure of which 7m Parts 

** in liree of the Art conffts^ and I wiU apw- 

^^ peal to any Man^ who ever thought a--- 

^' bout the jMatter^ whether I fpeak the 

** Truth or not. For, is there an Empirick 

^^ fo ignorant, who will not fancy himielf 

^^ able to cure a Fever, if there is nothings 

^' more to be done but to fatisfy thofe 

" which arcL commonly called the Curative 

^' Indications in all Fevers, viz. to evacuate 

** the febrile Matter by the Help of Sweats, 

** and to guard againji the Symptoms which 

** may happen to arife? For he may be fure 

*' of raifing a Sweat by the Help of Venice 

^^ Treacle^ Gafcoign^s Powder^ Plague^wateri 

^^ and a warm Regimen^ the doing of which 

'' is commonly his only Aim, efpecially if 

" he has been ufed to hear of the Word 

'^ Malignity y and as to mitigating the 

^^ Symptoms, he has nothing to do, buttd 

^' have Recourfe to Diacodium, whenever 

" the Patient wants Reft, to Clyfters when 

*' he is coftive, and fo of the reft. But he 

" will 
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<« wittaot be $hk^ axhtt by tfao Strengtft 
n of his own Gemus^ or the PrdGr^tioni 
^ of PiijfidaDS^ to difcoirec what Kind of 
*^ Fbver it is which he has to deal with, 
*^ provided we beliepe, (and Ft^erity maj 
perhaps believe it) that there are variwi 
Kinds^ of Fever $^ each of wbitb requires a 
" different Treatment Jrom the re/ty and tbat 
^ one and the Jame Fever J of whatever Kind 
^ it he, is to he treated after one Method^ 
^ vtben it firft comes on, and after another, 
^ as it adoances^ and fo on, throt^b its Sf 
^' ferent Stages^ as hr^ as it contimtes^ Bat 
^* how will one who is unacqoainled with 
^* the natural Courfe of a Diieafe, (whid) 
*' alone can inftrud him in the true Method 
*^ of Care) be able to take bis Indicatioik 
^' from this or diat Symptom^ fince he wiQ 
*^ not be able to jadge whether it is occa'- 
*' iioned by the Method of Cure which he 
^^ makes u(e of, or by the Diieafe itfei£ 
V It woukl be tedious to enumerate all the 
*' Subtleties^ and minute Partkrulars, which 
«.« occur to Obfcrvation, inPraSice; for 
*' they are fo many* and of . fuch Moment 

I towards 
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f^ towards 'femg Peoples Livcs,"^ that there CfetAP. 
y will be room for th* feteft Pofterity to ^Y- 
V add fomeihing to them. ' The Art then 
" will not become GontQnptible by being 
?* confidened in this Light^ (/. e. as an Art 
** which only imitates Nature) but will be 
^' rendered more illoftrious, and niore diffi- 
*^ cult ; fo that none but Men of' Wifdom and 
** found Ju^ent mil be allowed to praSife 

« itr 

Having made this Apology for the Art^ 
and (hewn in what the Pradtice of it pro- 
perly confiils^ I will conclude wi^ a Word 
of Advice to all fuch as may hereafter be 
tempted to fetup for Reformers in Me- 
dicine. Let me then advife all fuch t9 
confidcTy that if, infleadof treading in the 
Steps of thofe great Authors I have been 
mentioning, they (hould ainufe themfelveSjl 
on the one Hand, in framing new £^- 
thefes^ they muft expeft to meet with the 
fame Fate which other Framers of 'Bypo^ 
thefes have done ; or if, on the other,* they 
fiiould try to abridge the Study of Phyfick, 

\ by 
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Chap, by coobadiog the .Art into iisch a nutoW 
I^* Compaisas Themison did of old» and 
fome modern T^bmisom's have done of 
late, their Attempts will prove abortife, ai 
thofe of thdr I^:edeceirors have already 
done: And the jmtended Reformers of 
both Kinds would do well to coniider, 
fuppoiing they fhoold meet with the good 
Fortune^ or rather Misfortune, of having 
their Novelties approved of^ what a (hock- 
ing Refledion it muft be to them here- 
after, to think that Thoufands may per- 
haps liave fallen a Sacrifice to a Scheme 
which owed its Being only to. their Avarice 
or Vanity « But if they have really a Mind 
to improve the Art of Pby fick, let them 
try to do it by following the ancient Road i 
let them ufe the fame Diligence in obferv- 
ing the Rife, Advancement, Changes, and 
Decreaie of the Phenomena of Diieafes, and 
lay down Rules for foretelling them, with as 
inuch Certainty, as the Ancients did ; let 
them improve the Tierapeutick Part of Me- 
dicine, by retrenching thofe Superfluities in 
the Materia Medica, which latter Ages have 

intro- 
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ifitfodactd 3 but let theih not vetaiti tc 
cchfurti 6r alter the Hippoeratic Plan* F« I^- 
the C^ce of a Phyfician is like that df a 
Builder, Who undertakes to repair a de^ 
itayed Pilej he mdft add what is Want^ 
Ing) and fiibftra€i what is fuperflaous, fup 
port the Fabrick, wher6 it is weak, open 
obfbud^d Drains, &e. but he muft takt 
Care, at the &ma Time, to keep the Phrft 
of the Original Arohitea liohftahtly \ti 
View, left while he is endeaVAuring to re- 
pair, he ihould, in reality, fubvert the Fa- 
brick. This is a Method which they will 
find, indeed, to be liiore laborious than 
that of framing tlypotbefity (however inge- 
nious they may be) to found their Prance 
on; or than that of ringifig tbe Changes 
with a Sett of Remedies^ as Empiricks have 
always done 3 but yet not fo Taborioos ais to 
deter any one from the Undertaking ; for 
HippocitAirEs has fhewn the Way^ and 
it is much eafier to follow the beaten Road^ 
than it is to ftrike out hew Paths in Science. 
Later Phyficians^ therefore, have this Ad- 
vantage over the Inventor of the Art, that 
^^ U it 
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CtAP.it is eafy for theiQ to acquire that Know- 
IV. tedge. in a (hort Space of Time, which He 
attained with infinite Labour and Affidu- 
\\y. But however laborious it may be to 
follow the Hippocratic Method^ it muft 
be done, if a Man has a Mind to exercife 
the Art with Reputation to himielf, or to 
the Advantage of the Community which 
he is a Member of. For, to conclude with 
the Words of the divine old Qum, ^^ Me- 
dicine is an Art. which has exifted from 
ancient Times, and by which many ufe- 
^' ful Things have been difcovered, as many 
'^ more will be in Time to come, by fuch 
^* as are quali^ed for the Ta£k, and ac- 
^' quainted with the Difcoveries which have 
^* been already made : But if any one Jhall 
' negleSi and dejpife thefe Difc&veries^ and 
^* pretend to make Improvements in the Arty 
' by purfuing another Road^ be will deceive 
'' bimjelf and others \ for it is impojjibk to 
be doneJ"^ 
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